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“Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
during the Opportunity Drive,” 


SAY THESE LEADING AMERICANS 











WILLIAM GREEN, President, WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, PHILIP MURRAY, President, 


American Federation of Labor Chase National Bank Congress of Industrial Organizations 





“For the working man, an increased in- “I believe that every individual who can “The C.1.0. has endorsed every effort to 
vestment in U. S, Savings Bonds can mean possibly do so should buy more U.S. Savings encourage the worker to put more of his 
not only increased security but increased Bonds. These bonds represent one of the earnings into U. S. Savings Bonds. They rep- 
ability to take advantage of the opportunities best investments of our time.” resent both security and independence.” 


that are part of the American way of life.” 





CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture URING May AND JUNE, the U. S. Savings Bond Oppor- 
tunity Drive is on! 

It is called the Opportunity Drive—because it is truly an 
opportunity for you to vet ahead by increasing your own per- 
sonal measure of financial security and independence. 

If you haven't been buying Savings Bonds regularly, start 
now. 

If you have been buying them, add an extra Bond or two to 


your purchases this month and next. Remember— you'll get 


back $4 for every 53 ina short ten years’ time ! 


Put More Opportunit y 


in Your Future... 


“I am heartily in favor of the Opportunity =§JNVEST IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Drive to buy more U. S. Savings Bonds, 





Everyone engaged in farming should recog- 
nize the importance of a backlog of invested ‘ ; ; Pee : ‘ 
i ad Contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the 


savings as a means of realizing the agricul- . . 
e & : l Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





tural opportunities of the future.” 
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W 

E CONTINUE the parade of the districts this month with 
Texas-Oklahoma, and nothing could better typify, pictorially, the 
resources and flavor of those two states than the steel 

structures that rise above the oil wells on the great southern 

plains. Our cover picture is a scene at the Cumberland Field of 

the Pure Oil Company in Oklahoma, but it shows the separators 
rather than the drills or derricks that are most often photographed. 
Separators receive the 
crude oil directly from 
the ground and take out 
the gases, water and 
other foreign solids. The 
article, though, drips 
with legends of men and 
their spirit, rather than 
oil. It was written by 
our well-known writer 
of history and regional 
lore, Oren Arnold, and 
is titled, “Region of Ro- 
mance.” You'll find it 
on page 14. 











FOR YOUR CLUB PROGRAM 


* 16 mm, sound, color film 
* 20 minutes running time 





Photo by Korth for Pure Oil Co, 





thunder entertainment. Their main argument is that, in the end, 
right triumphs and the villain is defeated. They go on to 


how it is made, and suggestions 


\ $ The highest caliber professional 
\¥o rar, those who favor the status quo in the war against production, this film s nic : what 
crime and sex in comic books, motion pictures and story books f 
> e ‘ . gqoes or nN > ne . ’ 
for children (mostly the writers and producers of them) i n inside a fine wat 
have been able to answer most of the objections to blood and it measures time, something of 
say that this is far from a bad influence on children—it actually } $On maintenance. Full - screen 
is good for their morals, showing conclusively that blood and | }blowups of infinitesimal watch 
thunder do not pay. But now, along comes Calvin T. Ryan 

parts make the photography and 


with an article, “Crime Does Pay,” page 12. After you’ve read it, 
we're sure you'll have a new conception of why this wild and 
woolly entertainment is bad for children in spite of 

the way the story ends. Mr. Ryan shows that developing a taste 
for wild and inhumane action in a child’s entertainment through the 
printed page or the movie screen can only result in developing a 
taste for wild and inhumane action in the child’s entertainment— 

regardless of who eventually triumphs over what. His logic is so that it be returned prepaid. Just 
reasonable, we believe his article is a major contribution to mail the coupon to: 
the hot argument, “Is the present trend in child’s comic books 

a contributing factor toward delinquency?” Read it on page 12. 


cenes extremely fascinating. 


Like to show it to your club? 
We'll send it prepaid, and ask 


NAAN nen 


| THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY | 


\ ; : . ; 1000 Temple Bar Building 
PEAKING OF entertainment for children, you can’t beat the circus, Clachiness 2 Clie 
can you? It’s the most successful form of commercial fun for 
kids—all kids, that is, from school age to dotage. Albert Parry 
proves it in “The Cleanest Amusement There is!” page 28. He ee ee ge ee eS 
tells how many successful men leave their businesses and Ve —- 
professions to take part in circus life—Kiwanians among them. j Please send “Miracle of Time 
De 2 cccvewessvcdecece beveeeenecdern ences 

I. AN ARTICLE called, “A Need for the Masculine Touch,” Alternate Date......... 66466 bebedd Vale aacteeen 
there is a brand new reason for paying our school teachers higher 
salaries. We're willing to make a mind bet with you that, no CIUD «.cscccceccccsececcccccccrecccsscscees 
matter how much you have studied the subject, you’ve never heard ; 

: es City. ..ccccccccccesencccnccesocosceccecesss 
of this one—and, for our money, it’s the best reason of all. 
The article, by Dr. Adam R. Gilliland, on page 36 of this issue. iT a 














—F, B. Ss. 
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Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


ANADA’ 


INLAND 
WATERS 






ACH mile becomes a breathless 

memory as you cruise down the 
picturesque St. Lawrence River, up 
the romantic Saguenay or through 
the fabulous Great Lakes. Enjoy the 
charm of French Canada and her 
resorts—the grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery—the gay, carefree life 
aboard ship. Choice of a variety of 
independent or all-expense cruises, 
lasting from three to eight or nine 
days. 


NIAGARA to rue SAGUENAY 


From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac. Travel all or 
any part of this majestic route. 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES 

Between Detroit and Duluth, across 
Lakes Huron and Superior on the 
luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” See 
Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port Arthur. 
Deck sports and entertainment are 
popular features. 


For further information see your 
travel agent, R.R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 























Science and Delingency 

... Mr. J. M. Burk has done a good job 
in his article, “Is Delinquency Heredi- 
tary?” as far as he goes in showing us 
that “like father, like son,” there is a 
possibility of the same _ physiological 
characteristics being present in the boy 
as in the father or grandparents. But 
the child does not have to keep parents’ 
inherited deficiencies. 

Let us suppose Jim shows early signs 
of antagonism against parents, teachers, 
cops. The psychiatrist would have us 
believe that this attitude is the result of 
conditions made by adult behavior in 
the home since Jim’s birth. This could 
be to blame in a small per cent of cases. 
In the rest, let us examine the endocrine 
balance of Jim in detail. He talks and 
fidgets in school and so is kept late fre- 
quently as punishment. He _ gathers 
smaller boys to play with and makes 
guns for them out of wood so they can 
play bandit. 

At home he is argumentative, acts on 
impulse without thinking, often teasing 
and troubling other children; is very 
imaginative to the point of believing in 
his own fiction; has no wish to obey pa- 
rental direction and finds “clever” eva- 
sions to follow his own bent; is thin, 
tires easily, fingernails very brittle and 
hard. 

An abridged analysis of this shows a 
great need for calcium and parathyroid 
extract to give Jim’s nerves the food they 
need for quiet coordination so he can 
sit in school and listen to the teacher. A 
lack of mature judgment in his thinking 
can be overcome by feeding the post- 
pituitary hormones, the gland of matu- 
rity, and by diet and care. By all means, 
give early tests, but give endocrine bal- 
ance tests. 

Madeleine W. Holt 

Williamstown, Massachusetts 
From a Non-Kiwanian 
.. . Have just completed reading a con- 
densation of “Vice-President in Charge 
of Doing Good” in The Reader’s Digest 
and originally published under the title, 
“A Factory With A Heart” in the March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. As a 
result of misplaced confidences and ac- 
companying disillusionments, I have 
gradually noted a tendency to bitterness 
in my personal relationships and a slight 
spirit of business antagonism due to re- 
buffs and tentative half-promises made 
me during a long quest for employment. 
When a man passes the forty-five-year 
mark (I’m forty-seven) he is, indus- 
trially, all too often down for the count 
of nine and too close to the verge of that 
proverbial, knock-out punch. In the light 





of what has passed, it was encouraging 
and refreshing to read of this practical 
program of humanitarianism and I hope 
and pray that both Smith brothers and 
the Reverend Dr. Dutton will be granted 
strength to carry on this noble work. 

Charles B. Kelley 

116 New York Avenue 

Rochester, Pennsylvania 


See Your Own Doctor! 


... Ll read with interest and some mis- 
giving Faye Parker Youngling’s article, 
“It Shouldn’t Happen to a Dog.” 

The author is on solid ground and 
teaches good public health practice 
when she recommends dog inoculation 
to prevent rabies. However, the average 
lay reader of this article is sure to be- 
lieve that Pasteur treatment of the large 
number of children indirectly exposed 
was a good thing. The opposite is true. 

The teaching of authorities on rabies 
is that human rabies follows biting (not 
scratching, not licking) by a rabid ani- 
mal, that Pasteur treatment is not with- 
out danger, that the danger of paralysis 
from Pasteur treatment outweighs the 
danger of rabies from exposures other 
than puncture of the skin by the teeth 
of a rabid animal. 

Ernest Thompson, M.D., Kiwanian 
Commissioner of Health 
Walton County, Monroe, Georgia 


Just the June Number? 
Art: 
Pages 4-5 Repulsive 
Page 12 Repulsive 
Pages 20-21 Repulsive 
Neither interesting nor 
amusing. 


Page 31 


Material: 
Pages 5-6 
Page 7 


Superficial 
Propaganda with little 
insight 
Pages 16-17 Academic 
Pages 32-33 

35 

12 Is this a man’s maga- 

zine or a woman’s? 

Joseph B. Wadleigh, Kiwanian 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


A Man’s Worth 
...In going over the May issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, I read the very fine 
article, “What is a Man Worth,” con- 
tributed by O. W. Habel. The moral of 
this story is so excellent I would like to 
get your permission to reprint it in the 
Flagship News which is distributed to 
all employees throughout our system. 
Al Sari, Kiwanian 
American Airlines 
La Guardia Field, New York 
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Left is one of the American 
guns which answered English 
warships’ cannonade of Fort 
McHenry, and inspired Key to 
write our national anthem, 


Louls C. Williams Photo 


On, beautiful 


for 





spacious skies, 
Hi. Armstrong Roberts Photo 
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Critics declare The Star-Spangled Banner 


is overly nationalistic and hard to sing, but 


; The 


1949 


LUANIS 
c Magazine 





many Americans like it that way and resent the idea of a substitute. 


HE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER is the 
most used and abused piece of 
music in the American repertoire. It 
is estimated that in New York City 
alone orchestras play it some twenty 
thousand times each week. Since 
Congress has provided no official ar- 
rangement, it is probably safe to say 
that our national anthem is played in 
as many different ways as there are 
desirable moods for various public 
gatherings. A Manhattanite, for ex- 
ample, going to an official funeral 
procession, a professional football 
game, or a salesmen’s rally, might 
hear the anthem rendered as a dirge, 
a march, or an inspiration in brass. 
Despite all of these subsequent 
variations, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner became popular as a patriotic in- 
spiration in 1917, when Woodrow 
Wilson attempted to boost American 
morale by giving The Star-Spangled 
Banner temporary precedence over 
all other patriotic songs at official 


* * * 
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public gatherings, and Congress 
adopted it as our national anthem 
in 1931. Even though The Star- 
Spangled Banner has been our na- 
tional anthem for eighteen years, 
considerable opposition to its choice 
remains. This feeling is expressed 
in a widespread movement to change 
our national anthem. 

There have been a number of rea- 
sons, other than the vocal gymnastics 
required of the singer, which have 
been put forward as forceful argu- 
ment in favor of the adoption of a 
new national anthem. To pacifists, 
the verse of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner seems unnecessarily sanguinary. 
To the statement that this is a bit of 
Americana, the pacifist replies, “Why 
commemorate this battle over any 
other? Why not commemorate Val- 
ley Forge, where patriot-soldiers 


By I. I. RAINES 


* * * 





kneeled in the snow to pray for 
peace?” 

The internationalist-minded have 
another and perhaps an even more 
telling argument in a world where 
national barriers are ever diminish- 
ing in the face of a shrinking globe. 
The “One-Worlders” find the words 
and meaning of our national anthem 
distressingly chauvinistic. Here, they 
say, is the greatest nation on earth 
—a land of peace and plenty, a land 
of great natural beauty, well en- 
dowed by God and nature with the 
fruits of peace and production. Why 
should such a nation face the world 
with a cry of defiance? Why should 
a nation that has consistently lent a 
helping hand to less fortunate neigh- 
bors dim its true song with the rat- 
tling of sabres? Why not sing of 
peace and brotherhood, of hope and 
faith in a world of free men? 

It is a particular source of embar- 
rassment to these good people that 


* * * 
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waves 
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our national anthem is designed to 
arouse the martial ire of our coun- 
trymen against a friendly, democratic 
people with whom we enjoy the best 
of relations, and with whom we have 
been allied in two great conflicts. 


Yet many 
uals and cons 


well-meaning individ- 
ervative patriotic so- 
cieties resist any change, declaring 
that the abolitionists are attempting 


to undermine our American heritage. 


These heritage-defenders point 
with star-spangled pride to Decem- 
ber 1814, when our national anthem 
was born. And they tell the story of 
a your Baltimore lawyer named 
Fran Scott Key, who visited Brit- 

h Admiral Cochrane’s flagship, an- 


in Chesapeake Bay. The pur- 
Key’s mission was to secure 
the release of a friend, Dr. William 
Beanes, who had been unjustly car- 
ried off by the British as a prisoner 


of wal No why the 


chorea 


pose ol 


one knows 


Britons arrested Dr. Beanes. But he 
wasn’t an important prisoner, be- 
cause Key’s request was granted— 


with one stipulation: Key was to re- 
main aboard ship that night to pre- 
vent divulgence of the Britons’ plans 
to shell nearby Fort McHenry before 
morning. 

if you will, the dramatic 
circumstances of these two Amer- 
icans, perched on a mighty British 
island, witnessing the destruction of 


Picture, 


for purple mountain majesties, above the fruited plain. 


their young country’s meager de- 
fenses. To this, add their certain 
knowledge that the City of Wash- 
ington had 
and Baltimore even now was threat- 
ened. So it was that Francis Scott 
Key paced the deck of a British ship 
of the line, while the enemy fleet 
showered shot and shell upon the 
bulwarks of Fort McHenry. Toward 
dawn the firing ceased. All 
aboard the vessel strained toward the 


recently been ravaged, 


eyes 
shore. The low early morning mists 
slowly thinned and disappeared. As 
light” pierced the 


“dawn’s early 


gloom, the Stars and Stripes were 
still waving bravely over the battle- 
ments. Thus inspired, Francis Scott 
Key poured his emotions into an epic 
poem which he called “The Defense 
of Fort McHenry.” 

The story might have ended there, 
and the poem might have taken its 
place among other American epics, 
were it not for Key’s friendship with 
an actor named Ferdinand Durang. 
Durang suggested that the poem be 
set to music while the flame of patri- 
otism burned high, and distributed 
among the 
slight fee. 
a snag. 


loyal citizenry—for a 
The plan immediately hit 
Neither Key nor Durang 
was capable of writing music. Ex- 
perimenting with several “borrowed” 
tunes which were popular in that 
day, Durang finally came up with an 


old drinking song that had been writ- 
ten by John Stafford Smith four 
decades before. 

The song, entitled, “To Anacreon 
in Heaven,” was first sung in public 
in a tavern in Baltimore near the old 
Holiday Street theater. It had been 
largely forgotten by the public be- 
fore 1814, but still retained some 
popularity among professional enter- 
tainers. The original music was taken 
from an old English drinking song. 
Smith’s version ran somewhat like 
this: 

Voice, fiddle and flute, 

No longer be mute; 

I'll lend ye my name and inspire ye, 
to boot: 

And besides, I’ll instruct ye, like me, 
to entwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’ 
vine, 

This, then, is the full story of the 
“heritage” that went into our na- 
tional anthem! 

The song that is most often named 
as successor to The Star-Spangled 
Banner is Katherine Lee Bates’ glor- 
ious hymn, “America, the Beauti- 
ful,” which was written in 1893 and 
subsequently set to music by Samuel 
A. Ward. 

The tune is generally conceded to 
be more singable, as well as more 
uniform in its presentation. It is the 
spiritual nature of its message, how- 
ever, that evokes the most enthusi- 
asm among its supporters, for who 
can help but thrill to 

Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain. 

For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain. 

America is more than a paean of 
plenty or a song of joy. It is above 
all a benediction for men who cherish 
the tradition of a brotherhood of free 
people. 

America, America, 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brother- 
hood, 

From sea to shining sea. 

Whatever action is taken will cer- 
tainly not come about without an 
overwhelming public sentiment in 
support of the change. Even the most 
optimistic supporters of the move to 
provide a singable substitute for The 
Star-Spangled Banner can foresee no 
hope of change in the immediate fu- 
ture. So The Star-Spangled Banner 
will continue to ring at patriotic 
gatherings everywhere, while a hun- 
dred and sixty million Americans 
strain and strive—but never quite 
succeed in singing their national an- 
them. THE END 
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The success of our democracy depends 


on how well citizens understand their government and 


shape it to fit the demands of time. 








DEMOCRACY—American Brand 


nares, hot dogs, western 
7 movies, and Wall Street are all 
unique manifestations of the Ameri- 
can way of life. But the most unique 
of all is our democratic government. 
Interest and curiosity concerning 
this government appear to be more 
intensive today than at any other 
period in the past two decades. 
Eighteen million war veterans want 
to know more about the democracy 
which they fought to preserve. And 
although the fighting war is over, 
citizens in a democracy are always 
faced with a continual struggle to 
preserve our concept of government 
—a struggle against various “isms” 
within and without our country and 
against ignorance and apathy among 
our own people. Our citizens must 
understand the foundation and 
workings of our democracy, and they 
must ensure that oncoming genera- 
tions are instilled with an apprecia- 
tion of our history and an under- 
standing of our government so that 
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By WRIGHT PATMAN 


Author of Our American Government; 1001 
Answers to the Questions on How It Works 


they may promote the workings of 
our democracy to an even higher 
plane. 

In the American theory of govern- 
ment all the power is derived direct- 
ly or indirectly from the people. The 
government is administered by per- 
sons elected by the people. These 
administrators hold their office only 
for a limited period or during good 
behavior. Government in a democ- 
racy is conceived as a servant of the 
people, not as their master. Our 
people know that they are the au- 
thority for the government and do 
not shift the burden of responsibility 
to an abstract state removed from 
themselves. Some nations, including 
monarchies, such as England, have 
more or less democratic forms of 
government. In these countries the 
rights and powers originally be- 


longed to the rulers who granted 
them to the people, voluntarily or 
otherwise. In the United States, the 
rights and powers have always be- 
longed to the people, and it is the 
people who grant the powers to 
their representatives. 

Our people manifest their power 
in a number of ways: through the 
press, through exercising the rights 
of free speech, through the right of 
assembly and petition, but the most 
important of all, through their votes. 
The ballot is the true “voice of the 
people,” and this voting power, in- 
telligently exercised, is the strength 
and hope of our democracy. And 
yet, of the approximately eighty mil- 
lion persons eligible to vote in the 
1948 presidential election, only forty- 
eight and one-half million voted. It 
should be the goal of each responsi- 
ble citizen and groups of substantial 
citizens. such as Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, to see that the number of 

(See DEMOCRACY page 52) 























Top, one of the many rural 
4-H’ers whose main in- a 
terest is raising high-grade 
beef cattle. Left, this 4-H 
girl is taking part in a 
contest that displays one 
domestic skill she learned 
through the club. Bottom, 
this 4-H Clubber prizes the 
pig which is his project 
for the year. Someday he 
hopes to run a swine farm. 





Right, a future housewife 
who has learned sewing 































. a 
as part of her 4-H Club 
training. 
' 
| 
2 
ti, ji Cy 
Bh i 
After the National 4-H Dress Review at the club’s last BOUT FORTY YEARS ago, Riddick 
national convention in Chicago, delegates passed the hat to raise | Shores was a growing teen-age 
money for — ate Farm oe Exchange, — — — boy on a Tennessee farm. Like many 
armers to study agricultural practices used in other lands. ' 14: 
- pedenaedines — other rural youngsters, Riddick hated 
the farm and thought that a hoe- 
slinging, sod-busting existence was a 
poor one. 
At that time, Oscar Farris—now a 
county agent at Nashville, Tennessee 
& 


—was teaching in a Fayetteville pub- 
lic school. One day he visted Rid- 
dick’s home, and asked the lad if he 
would like to take part in the boys’ 
corn club. That was back in 1910, 
which was before the days of the 
county agent. And these corn clubs 
were the ancestors of 4-H in the Vol- 
unteer State. 

Riddick enrolled, and under 
Oscar’s encouragement grew his own | 


sree iene ne 
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State officers for the Iowa 4-H Clubs in 1947-48, all of whom specialize in dairying, examine a cow owned 


by the Iowa State College. 


Some club projects teach youths the characteristics of good animals, 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1-H Clubs throughout the United States give rural boys and farmers’ daughters 


a wonderful chance to learn agriculture and homemaking. 


acre of corn at his own expense. He 
manured it, worked it, kept records 
and watched over the crop with boy- 
ish pride. 

The earnings from that acre of 
corn sold Riddick on farm life as 
nothing else could have. Earning this 
money himself was a great achieve- 
ment and a pleasant experience. So 
he continued raising corn year after 
year, and this training prepared him 
to manage the family farmstead later 
on. 

To shorten the story of Riddick 
Shores’ achievements, he is now one 
of the most successful farmers in his 
county. He sells $5000 worth of cattle 
a year, $5000 worth of cotton, and 
other cash crops. And his two boys 
are 4-H Clubbers—getting the same 
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valuable training that their dad re- 
ceived from similar activity. By 
themselves the lads are producing 
100 bushels of corn per acre. They 
have received several awards, and 
have almost monopolized the Junior 
Beef Cattle Show in their county! 
Every year the beef calves they raise 
have been big prize winners in the 
Mid-South Livestock Show. 
Riddick Shores is just one of 12,- 
000,000 youngsters who have trained 
themselves for successful careers in 
America’s best business school—the 
4-H Club. This organization doesn’t 
have classrooms, blackboards or 
other conventional educational para- 
phernalia. But it has taught more 
youngsters more things about run- 
ning successful farms or businesses 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


than any other training system in the 
country. 

Lyman Davis is another good ex- 
ample of a 4-H’er who has made 
good. When he was a fifteen-year- 
old back in 1929, his dad was a type- 
writer salesman who owned twenty- 
seven acres of land near Madison, 
Tennessee. During that year, an as- 
sistant county agent interested Ly- 
man and some of his young friends 
in a community 4-H Club. The boys 
took as projects an acre of corn, cot- 
ton, a flock of laying hens, sheep, or 
sow and pigs. The girls took canning, 
sewing, cooking, gardening, dress- 
making or something similar. Lyman 
spent $600 of his own money for four 
purebred Jersey calves. 

Nothing fires a youngster’s ambi- 











Lyman Davis, shown at the right with Mrs. Davis, is going over 
the books he keeps on his dairy farm activities. Mr. Davis started his farm 
as a 4-H’er in 1929 and now retails $175,000 worth of milk a year. 





tion more than a project through 
which he can earn his own money. 
And Lyman was no exception. 

He almost lived with his animals. 
The county agent visited him and 
told him what to feed, how to keep 
the 4-H book of cost and receipt rec- 
ords, and gave him an occasional pat 
on the back which kept him enthusi- 
astic 

When the calves became cows, Ly- 
man began getting a return on his 
investment from milk sales. In the 
years following, the descendants of 
his four original heifers grew into a 
herd of sixty-five cows. Lyman won 
$300 worth of prizes in the first four 
years of club work. And one of his 
original cows produced $6500 worth 
of milk and calves in ten years. Ly- 
man won a trip to the National Dairy 
Calf Show at St. Louis, where he 
was selected from seven hundred 
4-H delegates as the typical 4-H boy 
of America! 

He has kept complete records on 
everything: all of the hundreds of 
cows he has grown, milked or sold 
since 1929. He’s paid for everything 
out of his earnings, and he doesn’t 
owe a cent. And he paid for a four- 
year agriculture course in college 
from his dairy earnings. 

Lyman’s enterprise impressed his 
father so much that he gave up sell- 
ing typewriters and joined his son’s 
dairy business. Today, Lyman, 
thirty-four, and his dad have a $65,- 
000 barn and milk plant on a 160-acre 
farm. They bottle and retail $175,000 
worth of milk every year from their 
own cows and more than 700 of their 
neighbors. And Lyman owns his 
$12,000 home. 

Many 4-H’ers— unlike Lyman — 
leave the farm after growing up. But 
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the 4-H training prepares them for 
success in any business. This is why 
sO many corporations and civic or- 
ganizations support 4-H activities. At 
Nashville, Tennessee, for example, 
the Kiwanis club sponsors an anuual 
4-H show and awards the winners 
many prizes. At a luncheon meeting, 
the club entertains these boys and 
girls, and gives them individual rec- 
ognition for their accomplishments. 
In 1948, Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States sponsored 2122 activities on 
behalf of 4-H youth groups. 
Sometimes the rural youngsters 
are not able to finance their initial 
4-H projects. Kiwanians, members 
of other civic groups, and banks often 
supply the necessary starting capital, 
and the youngsters retire the debt 
when their projects begin paying off. 
Thus the 4-H’ers learn by experi- 





ence about the sacred trust of oper- 
ating on borrowed capital. The 
youngsters have to stand their losses, 
as well as profit from their gains. 
Nevertheless, banks report that 4- 
H’ers are among their best credit 
risks. 

The 4-H work is not only splendid 
business training, but one of society’s 
best guarantees against juvenile de- 
linquency. A judge who handles 
thousands of youth cases declares 
that not one 4-H boy or girl has ever 
been tried in his court. 

Realizing the many values of 4-H 
work, more than 200,000 adults vol- 
unteer their time and effort to serve 
as club leaders. Their work increases 
the effectiveness of the agricultural 
instruction given by the cooperative 
extension services. Together, these 
adults are helping the young mem- 


Numerous Kiwanis clubs recognize the value of 4-H work and 
sponsor projects that enable young farmers to learn by experience the 
techniques that will help them to raise more and better crops. 
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Two New Jersey 4-H Clubbers demonstrate what they’ve learned 
about soil conservation. These youths presented their exhibit to several 


farm groups, including the New Jersey 


bers of 80,000 clubs throughout the 
country learn how to be good farmers 
and homemakers. 

The Canadian Young Farmers are 
similar to 4-H Clubs in the United 
States. There is a close cooperation 
between these organizations, and a 
Canadian delegation attends the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress, held year- 
ly in Chicago. This gathering is the 
culmination of the project year for 
1500 outstanding club representatives 
and their leaders. Awards, as well as 
association, are nationwide in scope. 
After county and state-wide compe- 
tition, nationally outstanding youths 
receive nearly 125 scholarships worth 
$300 each. About twenty-three 
prominent corporations and individ- 
uals furnish these awards. 

Such competition is one of the 
biggest incentives that club work 


Horticultural Association, 


offers youngsters like Andy Olson, a 
Kansan who despised farming until 
a county agent showed him how it 
could be fun the 4-H way. The boy 
began with two pigs, which he raised 
into prizewinners. Then he took the 
animals to a national livestock show. 

After Andy decided to keep on 
farming, he married a 4-H girl he 
had met in the club. They rented a 
farm, and the banker who financed 
Andy’s 4-H projects loaned the 
young farmer money to buy land. 
Today Andy owns 500 acres, almost 
debt-free. He rents 2000 additional 
acres, and sells 200 cattle, 100 hogs, 
lots of dairy and other farm produce 
each year. 

Other 4-H success stories are both 
common and inspiring. One boy paid 
his way through college with the 
profits from several gums of bees. 


Poultry farming is an exacting business in which this 4-H Club boy 
will have a big advantage because of a club project which introduced 
him to the fundamentals of successfully raising prolific egg-layers. 
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Another lad’s father couldn’t meet 
a mortgage on his farm. When the 
man was about to give up and plead 
for an extension, his sixteen-year- 
old 4-H son proudly wrote a $650 
check on his own bank account. 

A fourteen-year-old New Jersey 
4-H’er also helped his father—who 
was an invalid—by canning 450 jars 
of fruit and vegetables. And he 
helped his dad can 400 more. With 
his brother, this boy runs the twelve- 
acre family farmstead! 

One woman who got early business 
training in 4-H now manages a giant 
mail order house in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. W. Kerr Scott, recently- 
elected Governor of North Carolina, 
was a 4-H’er. So was his wife. And 
Paul Saunders, editor of the South- 
ern Planter, is a 4-H alum. Mammoth 
food firms in all large cities want 
4-H youth to train for supervisory 
positions. 

So 4-H work has proved its value 
to the nation’s youngsters, and many 
of their parents. This success is a 
measure of the 4-H Club’s value to 
America. THE END 





These Jackson County, Michigan 

4-H boys drive their tractors to the 
starting point for a plowing contest. 
Maintenance of farm machines is another 
important skill which young farmers 
learn through 4-H Club work. 
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AS THEY found sex morality 
ey of adults a lucrative popular 
subject, writers have discovered a 
ready market for books and articles 
about the lust, lawlessness and sin of 
our teen-agers. One popular mag- 
azine exposed the unmarried-mother 
problem among high school girls. 
And the Child Labor Branch of the 
US Department of Labor reports in 
a study of why young people leave 
school that an amazing number of 
junior high girls and boys are forced 
into marriage or out of school be- 
cause of their immoral behavior. A 
religious magazine of high repute 
reveals that the sex behavior of 
boys and girls from _ supposedly 
Christian homes is degrading enough 
to startle and shock all conscientious 
parents. 

We label all of this muckraking as 
terrifically shocking—almost unbe- 
lievable. It is. And we cry out, “How 
ean such things be?” 

Are we as parents and community 
leaders guilty, as one writer says, of 
merely “regretting, discussing, then 
ignoring the surging, swelling cur- 
rent of crime and immorality among 
teen-agers?” 

Pollution does not always enter a 
stream from one source. And we 
should not expect to find the solu- 
tion to the lust, lawlessness and sin 
of our teen-agers by direct attack on 
any one of these three accusations. 
Many outside influences are tribu- 
tary. And we may find with equal 
amazement that the adults who 
should set the better example have 
not provided any shining standard 
of conduct. We may discover that 
commercial interests have exploited 
the low moral taste and the amazing 
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Blood and guts entertainment 


makes fabulous profits and creates a climate 


of violence that is undermining the nation’s morality. 


depravity of our uncertain times. 

When taste feeds on mediocrity, it 
tends to reject anything better. It 
ceases to desire the best. Haven't 
we made crime the number one 
entertainment attraction? Terror en- 
tertainment gets more radio time 
than any other form of amusement— 
in the summer of 1948 there were 
more programs of suspense and mys- 
tery than any other kind of enter- 
tainment. And every day the soap 
opera of the afternoon fades into 
watered-down crime stories in the 
early evening. Then come the real 
hair-raisers that assure us crime 
doesn’t pay, that the criminal gets 
caught, and the clever officials al- 
ways pick up the clue which gives 
away the criminal. 

True. Fictional criminals are al- 
ways apprehended. But listeners be- 
come familiar with crime. So they 
are no longer shocked by atrocities, 
real or imaginary. With so many 
varieties of terror and crime clamor- 
ing for his attention, no listener— 
young or old—can ever think crime 
is unusual, or anything more than a 
common experience. 

Let’s admit that crime may not pay 
when it occurs in a back alley or on 
the highways outside Podunk Cen- 
tre, but that crime does pay hand- 
somely as a form of entertainment. 
This emphasis on crime certainly 
deadens the sensibilities of our 
youth. 

Liking the wrong things can be 
as harmful as doing the wrong 
things. If this statement is too severe 
to swallow, we can say just as con- 
clusively that liking the wrong things 
will certainly not be conducive to 
doing the right things. 
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The blood and guts mentality, 
fostered by movies, radio and comic 
books and foisted upon a helpless 
public already too eager for thrills 
and hair-raisers, is directly related 
to the shocking behavior of our teen- 
agers. Modern entertainment lowers 
the bars over which kindred forms 
of bad behavior may easily hop. This 
sensation-saturated age partakes of 
many types of forbidden fruit, all of 
which have the poisonous 
effects. 

What isn’t given to the adolescent 
masses through the ear alone is pro- 
vided by the movies, where all of 
society drink, smoke, disregard time 
and outwit the law enforcement offi- 
cers. In this atmosphere, the Bible 
remains the unknown book; its Ten 
Commandments are disdained; and 
its Sermon on the Mount is sneered 
at. Murder and divorce become en- 
tertaining, and sex immorality be- 
con s the latest parlor game for the 
social elite. And the actors, remem- 
ber, are adult men and women, 
chosen because of their skill in so- 
liciting admiration from the public. 

If the entertainment world is sat- 
urated with all the newest devices 
for killing, and drenched with praise- 
worthy sin, whence shall come the 
desirable taste for plain living and 
high thinking? Adolescents are not 
apt to develop better tastes than they 
see in the adults with whom they 
associate. So, if parents go to the 
dogs, they are sure to take their 
children with them. If parents take 
up the sword, their children will die 
by that sword. If terror is made 
entertaining and crime becomes de- 
lightful, then world peace can not 
be expected in this generation. 


same 


It is futile to regret, discuss and 
then ignore what is happening to 
our youth while adults exploit imag- 
_inative young minds, set them bad 
examples and then call the children 
delinquents. It is too easy to say, 
“Go thy way and sin no more,” if 
we happen to be guilty of the same 
sin, or feel that we have made the 
temptation available. 

The place to begin cleaning up is 
not with our teen-agers, but with 
our adults. 

If adults give the public what it 
wants, and what the public wants 
is harmful, then society reaps no 
better than what it has sown. 

Attacking comic books has become 
our greatest reform movement. We 
learn from statistics, official reports 
and medical warnings that much 
delinquency stems from these publi- 
cations. Even during the war years, 
when paper was supposed to be 
scarce, we produced more than a 
billion comic books’in two years! 
We could get Superman, action, 
jungle, or even Bible comics. 

Young and old, moronic and illit- 
erate, all have been reading the 
comic thrillers, which were born in 
the early twenties. 

Then someone. discovered that 
children had no books dealing with 
the here and now, the events of 
their daily lives. So writers and pub- 
lishers filled this gap. They decided 
that the children would no longer 
be deprived of this necessary pleas- 
ure and information. Realism cap- 
tured the market because youngsters 
found it was more thrilling to read 
“Mary Goes to the Barber” than 
“The Three Little Pigs.” Or so the 
publishers thought. The next step 
toward comic books came when pub- 
lishers found that everyday realism 
could be easily turned into some- 
thing that might have happened, and 
that this subtle conversion could be 
made convincing. So the possible be- 
came the impossible and the probable 
became the improbable. The inno- 
cence of Mary going to the barber 
was distorted into the exploits of 
fiends and musclemen. 

In ten years, the tameness of the 
conventional children’s stories had 
been replaced by thrilling adven- 
tures of half-wild, half-human char- 
acters with a talent for novel ways 
to destroy and murder. Torture 
proved more appealing than didac- 
ticism. 

The comics were with us. 

Blood and guts’ entertainment 
means higher incomes for writers 
and publishers than they could have 

(See CRIME DOES PAY page 51) 
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AND OKLAHOMA comprise a 


i» XAS 
inhabited by Indians, 


region 
Mexicans, millionaires, people and 
liars. Among them are about 12,500 
Kiwanians in 175 clubs. 
The Indians and Mexicans are not 
quite “people;” they are personages, 
having developed a philosophy which 


the The 


the most powerful, 


leaves rest of us yearning 
millionaires are 
and some of them wear feathers in 
their hats or sling a serape jauntily 
has 


than 


over their shoulders. Houston 


more millionaires per capita 


the cattle country in west Texas, where travelers can drive past roundup scenes like this. 


, OF ROMANCE 





By OREN ARNOLD 


Member Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


any other city anywhere. The liars 
are the least numerous but the most 
vociferous. They give the region a 
flavor unique in the English-speak- 
ing world. They are not just tall tale 


tellers—any clunk can tell a tall tale 
—they are infinitely more subtle, 
more ingratiating. Especially in 


Texas they have created a folklore 
that is both and 


qals- 


distinctive 


Oil wells, standing close to the capitol buildings in 


Oklahoma City, symbolize the influence of one of the state’s most 


important industries on the scenery and society of this colorful region. 






































tinguished. They are a clan to be 
envied, but you cannot join them 
simply by moving there to live; you 
have to become a native (a process 
which takes at least ten years) and 
be steeped in the genuine grandeur 
of the region. Most Kiwanians in the 
two states are natives. 

These and other factors have made 
this Texas-Oklahoma District the 
most fascinating one in Kiwanis In- 
More and 


have greater 


ternational. Americans 
expressed 
two southwestern 
any other, not even 
California Florida. 
This was learned in recent years by 
travel agencies and national 
magazines that conducted surveys. 
Everybody everywhere, it seems, 
would like to see Texas, and to a 
lesser degree, Oklahoma. Hundreds 
of thousands each year point their 
noses toward Dallas and head out. 
They sashay through Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City and Claremore where 
they think (erroneously) Will 
Rogers was born, thence on through 
Fort Worth, Waco, San Antone (io) 
and El Paso. 

Two episodes have done much to 
make Oklahoma famous. One was 
The Run. Back yonder a century ago 
we benevolent whites gave all of 
what is now Oklahoma to five tribes 
of Indians to keep “as long as grass 
grows and waters run.” The grass 
and waters stopped at high noon, 


April 22, 1889. At that moment the 


Canadians 
interest in these 
states than in 
excepting and 


great 
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THE PARADE 
OF THE DISTRICTS 
No. 4 


The people of Texas and 
Oklahoma are rugged as their 
pioneering parents, casual 

as cowboys, and chuck-full of 


the Kiwanis spirit. 


United States government tore up 
the treaty and shot off a cannon that 
signaled the start of many thousand 
white men in a race to homestead the 
Indians’ land. High drama developed, 
and has inspired many a fine poem, 
song, novel, history, biography and 
motion picture. 

The second episode began just a 
few years ago in New York City. 
A stage curtain went up, a hand- 
some cowboy-baritone stepped out 
front and sang “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning” so fetchingly that he put 
his audience and all the critics in an 
expansive mood. Oklahoma!—with 
the exclamation point, which it de- 
served—captivated New York im- 
mediately and then all the continent. 
It became and still is free ballyhoo 
which no agency in the state itself 
ever could have afforded. 

3ut how has that bashful state of 
Texas achieved fame? 

“Hell, Texas was born famous!” 
roared Kiwanian Billy Preston of 
Henderson, a building and loan ex- 
ecutive in an oil boom town. 

That is literally true. Every kid in 
the continent who reaches the sixth 
grade in school knows that Texas 
made itself a republic back yonder 
in 1836, and then ten years later an- 
nexed the United States. In joining 
the Union it demanded and got cer- 
tain rights that no other state was 
granted; for instance, it could today 
subdivide itself into five separate 
states if it wished to. In 400 years of 
existence Texas has been under six 
flags. 

In 1836 about 185 Texans in the 
Alamo, a mission at San Antonio, 
were surrounded by 5000 murderous 
Mexicans under Santa Anna. Travis, 
the Texan commander, drew a line 
on the Alamo floor with his sword. 

“All who are willing to die here 
for liberty,” said he, “cross to this 
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Texans fought for freedom at the Alamo, where men of the Lone 
Star State revealed a brand of heroism that has characterized Texans in 
conflict with the forces of Man and Nature which have opposed them. 


side with me. The others may stay 
where you are and surrender.” 

Every man crossed, save one; he 
lay wounded on a cot. Then he raised 
up and begged to be carried over. 
A few hours later the entire 185 were 
dead and their bodies were burning 
on a pyre which sent its smoke figur- 
atively around the world. The rest of 
Texas was so incensed that it arose 
in wrath, trapped Santa Anna’s 
hordes at San Jacinto (near Hous- 
ton) and routed them. Result now is 
that Texans shoot firecrackers every 
April 21—their Independence Day 
and pay only casual attention to July 
4, 

The tourist has heard about all 
these exciting doings and wants 
more personal contact with them. He 
has heard, too, that the sun shines 
“night and day throughout the year” 
in the Southwest, and with snow on 
his boots he departs from Milwaukee 
and Manhattan. He has heard, 
vaguely, about New Orleans and 
Denver and figures that they must 
be somewhere down there, or at least 
near by. He thinks it is a hop, skip 
and jump from Dallas to Hollywood. 
So, alas, he heads out beaming, ex- 
pecting to drip glamour before he 
returns. 


In scenery, neither Texas nor 


Oklahoma lives up to the brag (al- 
though you can be shot for saying 
this). Both states are “pretty” but 
are not tourist spectacular; there is 
nothing comparable to Niagara, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Rainier, Grand 
Canyon or Carlsbad. And climate? 

“We got more climate here than all 
the rest of the world put together!” 
one native thundered recently. 

He’s right. But his old coon dog 
has more fleas than all the other dogs 
in the county, too; quantity does not 
insure quality. Senator Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, as handsome a man 
as ever trod this earth and as per- 
sonally charming, says that the Texas 
climate is “salubrious.” Let it go at 
that. 

But if the tourist goes away dis- 
appointed it is because he can’t see 
the trees for the forest. Neither Texas 
nor Oklahoma needs scenery or re= 
sort-type climate. The grab-and- 
rush type traveler misses the true 
greatness of the region. He does not 
appreciate the tremendous impor- 
tance of red meat, for instance, for- 
getting that only the red meat eaters 
of this world have made dominant 
nations. Texas produces far more 
beef cattle than any other state. The 
King Ranch there is the world’s 
largest—1,500,000 acres (Manhattan 
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The state capital of Texas, named after Stephen Austin, is the 


heart of an area that lives by the same code of individualism which made 


Island has less than 25,000 acres). 
Harris County, in which is located 
Houston, the second largest city in 
the South, has more beef cattle than 
any other county in the nation. Texas 
cowboys seldom bother to learn 
guitar playing or to silhouette their 
profiles against the golden sunset; 
they are too busy feeding and cas- 
trating and branding. The most 
loved, most famous cowboy in all 
history, Will Rogers, is honored on 
a postage stamp this year. His state 
is still important for cattle raising 
and for producing fine horses. 

Other industrial assets could be 
named endlessly. Oklahoma is great 
for oil (derricks right on the capitol 
lawn!) and zinc, asphalt, gypsum, 
wheat and cotton. Texas is first in 
America in production of petroleum, 
helium, goats and roses; first in num- 
ber of farms, in pecans and onions, 
spinach and highway mileage, water- 
melons and mercury. Indeed there 
are thirty-nine such enterprises in 
which she is first among the states. 
And what of merchandising ability? 
Well, sir, a “businessman” in Austin, 
the state capital, had to hump him- 


self during the last depression, so 


} 


he began selling cockleburs to tour- 
ists at one dollar each, calling them 
porcupine eggs. 

But the most impressive thing 
about Texas is its sheer size. It is 
144,000 square miles larger than the 
United Kingdom. One county, Brew- 
ster, is larger than Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and four Districts of 
Columbia combined. There’s enough 
Texas land to give every man, wom- 
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Austin, Davy Crockett and Wild Bill Hickok American heroes. 


an and child on earth a lot forty by 
one hundred feet. It is farther across 
Texas than it is from Chicago to 
New York. 

Oklahoma boasts no such magnifi- 
cence in size but does offer a unique 
society. Tourists come to Texas ex- 
pecting momentarily to see or hear 
about a massacre or a scalping just 
west of Fort Worth. But citizens 
with Indian blood are rare indeed. 
Just over the Red River in Okla- 
homa, however, “Can you help me 
find a white man?” a lady tourist 
near Anadarko pleaded last year. 
She wanted somebody, anybody, who 
could speak English. This, the origi- 
nal Indian Territory, was almost 
one hundred per cent Indian popu- 
lation until whites forced themselves 
in. Intermarriages have created some 
interesting mixtures; many a white 
man boasts of his Indian blood. Cus- 
toms in business and social life have 
many surprising quirks. 

Net result of all these historical, 
geographic, economic and racial fac- 
tors is a folkway that astonishes the 
rest of the continent. Oklahomans 
and Texans are the most independent 
critters on earth. They learn self 
reliance in the cradle; and with them 
hospitality is a religion. They think 
watermelons, politics and pretty girls 
are the greatest blessings God has 
given us, and they excel at producing 
all three. They are individuals by 
instinct and rearing—as witness the 
little old dried up sheriff who went 
into action down there last year. 

His was a “backward” county with 
six-gun history; his own pistol had 
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notches recording the fall of outlaws. 
But early in 1948 the county seat 
felt stirrings of modernism. With no 
warning, the town fathers installed 
parking meters around the public 
square 

“This county is run by country 
people,” the sheriff protested. “They 
don't want to pay no nickel just to 
park.” 

When the town officials ignored his 
protests he went away. But next 
Saturday morning they found that 
the sheriff had 
personally 
head off! Indignant, they nominated 


taken an axe and 


knocked every meter’s 
a young man to run against him at 
the summer elections, and cam- 
paigned hard. But after the counting, 
the sheriff was still in office and his 
had received just 
In Spring of 1949 


the meter posts were still headless. 


young opponent 


seventeen votes. 


Kiwanis has to hump itself to be 
a vital part of such an unconvention- 
al society. But as of 1949, Kiwanis in 
this district is healthier than ever 
before. The Oklahomans and Texans 
inherently believe in the ideals that 
Kiwanis stands for, and belief in any- 
thing for them means action. One 
Kiwanian, who has more millions 
than he has fingers and toes, found 
a suckling calf that was orphaned by 
coyotes. He carried it sixteen miles 
in his arms on horseback, bottled it 
to health, gave it to a Mexican boy 
to raise, then bought it back from the 
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region of romance. 


boy for $1000 when the lad needed 
money to go through high school. No 
Texan, no Oklahoman will give you 
much “charity” unless you are dis- 
abled; but he will give you a job to 
help you help yourself. 


Biccest problem faced by the Ki- 
wanis governors in this district is 
that of distance. In the East you can 
taxi across town and make up club 
attendance, or drive ten miles to the 
next village. Down in the Panhandle 
region you might drive ten hours 
before coming to the next village, and 
then find only a filling station, a post 


office, six “characiers” and five dogs. 





Most peopie think of Texas and Okla- 
homa as flat, rolling plains, but these kids 
are having fun in a woodland river, and 
there are many others in these two states. 


Ranching and oil have built prosperous cities in the 
Left is the tallest building in Oklahoma 
City, surrounded by others which hold the offices of oil 
tycoons and cattle magnates. Note the oil well on top of the 
Above, one of the cowboys, whose 
sweat brings prosperity for many Southwesterners. 


Petroleum Building. 





The 1949 district governor is F. L. 
“Mac” McDonald of Denton, Texas, 
a college professor. And he gets 
around. If he could be in office ten 
years instead of one, he micht be 
able to drive to each of his 175 clubs 
for a speechmaking; right now he’s 
just Texan enough to be trying it 
anyway. He is leading his clubmen 


com- 


in a “balanced program of 
munity service.” By that, says he, “I 
mean participation in all the action 
programs outlined by Kiwanis, with 
especial emphasis this year on public 
affairs.” 

Mac was unhappy, even alarmed, 
because of the apathy shown by 
Americans in last year’s election— 
this from a Democratic region, mind 
you—and so—“‘We are asking each 
club not to be asleep in future elec- 
tions of any kind. Our program for 
arousing interest has already taken 
concrete form. We have had in- 
numerable pay-your-poll-tax cam- 
paigns and others to get out the 
votes. Before we can have intelligent 
voting, though, we must have in- 
te!ligent thinking. Kiwanians there- 
fore are digging into every vital 
question, and wherever possible are 
having all sides presented in open 
forum.” 

This emphasis in public affairs has 
not lessened the individual club- 
man’s interest in other Kiwanis serv- 
ice. There is a very strong possibil- 
ity that Texans and Oklahomans may 
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Sam Houston and an army of irate Texans 
won revenge for the Alamo at San Jacin- 
to, where they beat the Mexicans. So this 
place is regarded by Texans as the cradle 
of their independence, as many Ameri- 
cans think of Yorktown or Valley Forge. 


have the most comprehensive under- 
privileged child program per capita 
in the entire international organiza- 
tion. They have a specialized inter- 
est in spastics; Texas alone had 1700 
of these children in hospitals for the 
insane—of all places—before Ki- 
wanis discovered them. Now many 
are out and others are being removed 
as fast as provision can be made for 
them. New clinics have been estab- 
lished at Port Arthur and Wichita 
Falls, and an educational campaign 
for adults is under way. John Bryan, 
a lieutenant governor, is one main 
leader in this work. 
It was John, also, who as a Ki- 
wanian took an interest in a boy 
named Bobby. This lad had been a 
victim of a home broken by divorce. 
At fifteen he was so hungry he com- 
mitted a minor theft to get food, and 
so landed in jail. He had been there 
twenty-nine days, with nobody in- 
terested in him, when John Bryan 
found him on Christmas Eve. He and 
other citizens got Bobby out, took 
him to a cafe for a Texas T-bone, 
bought him an outfit of clothing, gave 
him a part-time job and put him in 
school. A whole new world of love 
and wonder opened for Bobby. 
Asked why he and the other men 
had bothered to do such a thing, 
John Bryan said, “It’s like all of 
Kiwanis service; it’s so easy when 
the heart is right.” THE END 
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The impressive skyline of Dallas, Texas shows that southwestern 
cities have grown at a pace equal to this region’s fabulous industrial and 
agricultural expansion during the last twenty years. 





Swimming and canoeing in a placid river near Kerrville, Texas, 
these youngsters find relief from the hot weather the same way that kids 
in rural Oregon or New York beat the heat of northern summers. 





Fighting Texans are proud of the Consolidated Aircraft 
plant at Fort Worth, where bombers were turned out at assembly-line 
speed to meet the needs of Allied airmen during the recent world war. 
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By DAVID S. BOYER 




















People of the world must unite to show those 


who make foreign policy that nationalism is outmoded, 


and that internationalism is our only hope. an 


eae eaR for doing some- 
thing about world government 
shuffled around among 
statesmen, governments, organiza- 
tions and the people like a football 
in the backfield wants to 


is being 


nobody 
carry. 

Meanwhile, the forward line 
showing strain. Substitute after sub- 
stitute is being thrown in to keep 
war and atomic destruction from 
breaking through. With a hopeful 
slap on the back from twelve foreign- 
minister coaches, the North Atlantic 
Pact has just gone in at right guard 
to bolster the forward wall alongside 
the quavering United Nations. 

Time is running out on the only 


1S 
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game that counts this year. Chances 
of winning peace and security from a 
final world war seem to be slipping 
with the minutes. Shadows from the 
West grandstands are lengthening 
past the goalposts. The bleacher 
fans are doing more praying than 
screaming at the team managers. 
One hope is a _ time-out, with 
everybody concerned going into a 
huddle and coming up agreed to 
change the team lineup. Something 
radical seems wrong with the game. 
To say that nothing has been done 
about making world government 
stars eligible to play would be far 
from fair. Among the promoters are 
active world-government organiza- 


tions in at least twenty-six countries. 
After a Luxembourg convention last 
fall, representatives from fiity-one 
world government groups of twenty- 
one countries joined in yelling at the 
coaches from their far corner of the 
stadium. “Let’s change that line!” 
the shout came. “Take out that 
stumblebum, National Sovereignty! 
Get United Nations some steel shoul- 
der pads! Let him call signals, or 
get him back on the bench! Put 
World Police Force in the lineup! 
We want International Assembly!” 
Distracted occasionally by such 
still, small, conscience-like outcries 
for some kind of world law with 
teeth in it—either a revamped UN 
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with authority and police power to 
impose peace, or a flat-out replace- 
ment of the UN with a stronger or- 
ganization responsible to the people 
—Western coach-diplomats take an- 
other look at the Red team and 
mumble, “Wait a bit.” They’re afraid 
to trust rookie players who’ve had 
only theory and no real scrimmage 
on the field. The main opposition to 
effective world government appears 
more and more to be Communism, 
and the Reds look pretty big and 
rough for the green youngsters called 
for by world government fans. A 
fumble by a nervous, untried player 
might be disastrous. “Wait a bit.” 

A big section of the international 
coaching staff has admitted that the 
world government lineup has got to 
go in eventually. From Churchill, 
Atlee, Eden and Bevin, around the 
European continent through Spaak 
of Belgium, De Gasperi and Sforza 
of Italy, out through Nehru of India, 
Soon of China, Romulo of the Philip- 
pines, Evatt of Australia and across 
the North American continent past 
politicians, militarists, scientists, 
businessmen, writers and educators 
by the dozens and hundreds, postwar 
leaders have gone on record to de- 
clare that until there is world gov- 
ernment there is no justifiable hope 
for peace. 

Unhappily, from the coaching 
bench, even to some of these same 
men, the game appears to be moving 
too fast for any sudden revisions in 
the team. “Wait a bit.” 

Many of the same leaders who 
don’t mind being quoted on their 
conviction that only world govern- 
ment can save the day, manage to 
rationalize their procrastination by 
claiming they’re unsure whether the 
people are ready to take the chance. 
The yells from the bleachers aren’t 
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strong enough. They don’t come in 
unison. 

Even though there is an organiza- 
tion to coordinate the aims and ef- 
forts of world government groups 
into one strong front (The World 
Movement for World Government 
Organization), action is still too 
scattered and without direction. Lack 
of organized demonstration of grass- 
roots world government feeling 
causes uncertainty on the coaching 
bench. Take Connecticut Governor 
and world government backer Ches- 
ter Bowles’ comment about President 
Truman. The President’s “reason- 
able doubts,” Bowles writes, “as to 
the willingness of the American peo- 
ple . . . to cross the Rubicon to a 
sovereignty higher than our own”’ is 
one reason keeping the President 
from “declaring publicly what he has 
often stated privately, that world 
peace is impossible without world 
law.” 

Columnist Thomas Stokes, on the 
other hand, proclaims, “The people 
are ready to accept citizenship in the 
world; ready to accept a body of law 
that applies to every nation and 
every citizen, with its own police 
power ... How long before the lead- 
ers and diplomats will catch up with 
their people?” 

If the diplomats don’t know what 
the fans want, maybe it’s up to the 
latter to make it unmistakably clear. 
The cheering section could start 
chanting, “WE WANT WORLD GOVERN- 
MENT!” loud enough to drive the 
coaching staff into action. When the 
chant begins to beat a real rhythm 
in the brass hats’ eardrums, and 
when the rumbling of feet on the 
bleachers reaches a roar, the people 
will no longer be ignored. They will, 
in effect, have taken over the coach- 
ing themselves. In this game, that’s 


quite correct. It’s the lives of the 
fans that are at stake, not the jobs 
of the coaches. 

That the people are ready to accept 
citizenship in world sovereignty has 
become increasingly apparent. Gary 
Davis, the one-time bomber pilot 
who tossed his American passport 
away, is one evidence of that. In 
September, he camped out on the 
United Nations’ front porch in Paris 
as the first Citizen of the World. 
Today he’s busy from his Paris head- 
quarters sending out World Citizen- 
ship membership cards. By the tens 
of thousands they go to worried peo- 
ple in every colored corner of the 
map, where post offices don’t open 
letters to see who’s following the 
party line. 

Unfortunately, Gary’s contribution 
to what could be a general chanting 
and stamping of feet is bogging 
down under political, organizational 
and financial problems. Stringfellow 
Barr, former president of St. John’s 
College and one of a group of “Foun- 
dation for World Government” ad- 
ministrators of a philanthropist’s 
million dollars, recently agreed in 
Paris to pick up the check on some 
of Gary’s back bills. Barr’s imagina- 
tion was not, however, set afire by 
Gary’s plan to register World Cit- 
izens. Gary’s registry is carrying on 
on the cuff. 

Mr. Barr, during a former trip to 
Europe, had become enamoured of a 
British-born scheme to hold a Peo- 
ples’ Convention, beginning in late 
November of 1950. First goal of the 
plan (which is sponsored by a group 
of Members of Parliament and other 
influential Britishers, and which goes 
under the title, “Crusade for World 
Government”) is to elect by popular 
vote representatives to an interna- 
tional congress. Conferees would be 
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charged with mapping reduction of 
national sovereignty and armaments. 
Later, 


tion for a 


they would write a constitu- 
permanent international 
the 


judicial and police power necessary 


organization with legislative, 
to keep world peace. 

Some months ago, when the United 
“Crusaders” more 
optimistic, they had that 
enough millions of people around the 


Kingdom were 


hoped 
globe would choose one-per-million 
representatives so that by sheer pop- 
resultant assembly 


considered by na- 


ular mandate the 
would have to be 
tions as having sovereign authority. 
Today, their dream castle has shrunk 
to little more than a bungalow. In 
England, Scotland, Wales Ire- 


land, they expect to have ten million 


and 


registered voters select thirty-eight 
ota committee-passed group of can- 
didates to represent the thirty-eight 
million persons in those countries 


Their project is little beyond the 


planning stage. In other countries 
where the scheme is under con- 
sideration, less has been done. A 


recent shot in the arm for the Cru- 
sade was the $50,000 injection from 
Mr. garrs “World Government 
Foundation” fund. The world Amer- 
Barr believe 
that a similar campaign for the Peo- 
ples’ Convention in the world-gov- 
United States is 
proposal for 


icans associated with 


ernment-lagging 
“the 
mass education” among the myriad 


most genuine 
schemes in the mill. 

Members of the foundation are 
talking details for the United States 
delegation election. It would 
sumably be held in connection with 
Congressional balloting in 1950, pro- 
vided states could be prevailed upon 
to contribute their election machin- 
vehicles. The foundation 
a bare minimum of 
required to 


pre- 


ery as 
calculates that 
$5,000,000 would be 
promote such an election campaign 
and to finance the American delega- 
months of interna- 
Countless volunteer 


tion’s first six 
tional 
workers would have to be enlisted. 

If, as many believe and as the 
ever-warming Russo-American cold 
war would indicate, the timetable is 
a matter of primary importance, the 
approach of the United World Fed- 
eralists appears more realistic than 
assembly elections or World Citizen- 
ship registration. 

The UWF is the largest world gov- 
ernment organization in the United 


session. 


States. It numbers nearly 700 chap- 
ters, in almost every state. Citing 
Article 109 of the Charter of the 


United Nations, which provides for a 
review conference to amend the 


structure and functions of the UN 
whenever two-thirds of the member 
nations decide to do so, the UWF is 
pressing for US initiation of such a 
conference. The call cannot be 
vetoed. Smaller nations already have 
uggested on the UN floor that the 
UN be reconstructed as an interna- 
tional sovereignty. The great powers 
have failed to champion the motion, 
which therefore died aborning. 

There is hope that a US-led at- 
tempt to provide the United Nations 
with a sword mighty enough to stand 


*« * * * 
I wonder if Grandmother’s wed- 
ding ring was wider and heavier 
than those of our generation be- 
cause she planned on wearing it 
all her life?—Mary Alkus. 
* * * * 


would 


Amerien 


Soviet aloof- 


between Russia and 
not be met by resolute 
ness. Russia dreads more than any- 
thing else censuve by other nations. 
A US-pushed, UN-based world gov- 
ernment proposal would back Russia 
into a corner. Rather than risk the 
condemnation which non-acceptance 
would bring down on her head from 
anxious peoples everywhere, Russia 
would talk business, many believe. 

While world government and its 
advocates have been regularly be- 
rated by the Moscow press and radio 
and Soviet propaganda abroad, the 
super-sovereignty is 

Stalin, 
of world 


concept of a 
not basically anti-Marxist. 
confronted with a surge 
government sentiment, might find it 
expedient to modify Russian policy. 
If not, that nation would be clearly 
on record as having rejected what 
leaders of most other nations are as 
clearly on record as having already 
accepted in principle. The sincerity 
of both sides would be well tested, 
at the very least. At the best, a basis 
for collective security under law, and 
for peace for all time, might be 
achieved. 

Considerable Russian propaganda 
against world government has been 
singularly puerile. Some of it has 
the markings merely of an instinctive 
recoil from anything born or nur- 
tured in the neighborhood of Wall 
Street. One of America’s foremost 
proponents of world government is 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) Pres- 
ident W. T. Holliday. Moscow rant- 
ing, in this case by David Zaslavsky 
in Pravda, refers to a Holliday-writ- 
ten article on a world police force as 
a “Utopia of a universal American 
gendarmerie, hatched in the study of 
the oil king, which . . . repeats the 


filthy Utopia of the Hitlerite New 
Order.” 

Holliday terms himself a world 
government “minimalist.” Vice pres- 
ident of United World Federalists, he 
believes world government should 
never try to replace the functions of 
government as we now know ther. 
World government is not designed to 
regiment nations or to press people 
into one pattern. Its purpose is to 
make it possible for people of one 
pattern to live without fear of an- 
other being im»vosed by 
force. 

The plank in the platforms of some 
world government “maximalists,” 
calling for a worldwide bill of rights, 


system’s 


is perhaps under reasonable sus- 
picion by sovereign states other than 
Russia, according to Holliday’s view- 
point. As an ultimate aim, it is not 
beyond possibility. But for the pres- 
ent, it should be shelved in favor of 
an all-out effort to establish only 
that much collective security under 
world law which will provide time 
to think about ultimates. 

Whose responsibility is world gov- 
ernment? It’s the iob of everyone. 
Only the coaches, of course, can take 
the actual steps. Short of an inter- 
national assembly and government of 
the people and by the people, the 
game is still run bv the diplomats on 
the sidelines. Fortunately, the coach- 
ing staff is already committed, in 
principle, to a world government 
team. Now it is up to the fans to 
yell. And yell together. And loud 
and long. 

Somehow, the bleachers have got 
to organize themselves. In every row 
there is someone from a world gov- 
ernment organization. In every city 
and state there can be found some 
office or informal group of people 
devoted to screaming for one world 
government player or another. It is 
up to the individual fan to gravitate 
to his nearest cheering section. Once 
belonging, he must push for con- 
solidation. 

Probably the United States cheer- 
ing section is most important. But 
once organized, it must make contact 
with European groups. Gary Davis 
and the British “Crusaders” and 
other European and Asiatic scream- 
ers must be brought into harmony. 

Only when there is a great ground 
swell of voices, calling out for the 
same thing, and calling out for some- 
thing possible, will there be a time- 
out on the coaching bench and a re- 
vision in the lineup. The coaches 
claim they’re only waiting for the 
backing from the crowd. Let’s get to- 
gether and give ittothem! THE END 
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By RUBY GREENE 


io A nice customer. You all know 
me. I’m the one who never com- 
plains no matter what kind of service 
I get. 

I’ll go in a restaurant and I'll sit 
and sit while the waitress gossips 
with her boy friend and never both- 
ers to look and see if my hamburger 
is ready to go. Sometimes a party 
who came in after I did gets my ham- 
burger, but I don’t say a word in 
complaint when the girl tells me: 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Ill order another 
for you.” 

I just wait. 

If the soup is cold, or the cream for 
the coffee is sour, whatever happens, 
I try to be nice about it. 

It’s the same when I go to a store 
to buy something. I don’t throw my 
weight around. I try to be thought- 
ful of the other person. If I get a 
snooty salesgirl who gets nettled be- 
} cause I want to look at several things 

before I make up my mind, I’m polite 
as can be. I don’t believe rudeness 
in return is the answer. You might 
say I wasn’t raised that way. 

The other day I took a pair of hose 
back to a store. I had bought three 
pairs in the box, but one pair had a 
run in them. Of course it was 
my fault, as the girl so crossly told 
me. I hadn’t examined them before I 
left the store. Even though I hadn’t 
tried on one stocking out of the box, 
I agreed it was my fault. I had been 
in a hurry the day I bought them. I 
didn’t make a fuss about it. I just 
decided to take the loss myself. 

It’s seldom I take anything back to 
a store, anyway. I’ve found people 
are just about always disagreeable to 
me when I do. Life is short—too 
short for indulging in these unpleas- 
ant little scrimmages for the sake of 

; a dollar. 

Once I took a dress back to a store 
where I bought most of my clothes. 
Before I had ever had a chance to 
wear it, the color had faded all out of 
it so it was pink instead of blue. 
The lady who owned the store was 
so nasty, I felt like apologizing. The 
way she put it, I could see it was my 
fault. I had hung it up in a clothes 

% closet with plastered walls, which 
caused a chemical reaction, which 
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caused the fading. My fault for hang- 


ing my clothes up! So, I had it dyed 


black, after which it was too small 


for me, but my younger sister appre- 
ciated it. 

Not long after this I bought a 
toaster that burned out two weeks 
after I had it. I certainly hated to 
take it back but I thought maybe 


they would know where to send it 


and I could pay for having it re- 


paired. But I didn’t even get a chance 


to tell them this. They were so busy 
telling me I had burned it out on 
purpose. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing to do but leave. I smiled sweet- 
ly and said: 

“Goodbye!” 

I never kick, I never nag, I never 
criticize and I wouldn’t dream of 
making a scene, as I’ve seen people 
doing in public places. I think that’s 
awful. 

No, I’m the nice customer. 

And [ll tell you what else I am. 

I’m the customer who never comes 
back. 

That’s my little revenge for getting 
pushed around too much. That’s why 
I take whatever you hand out, be- 
cause I know I’m not coming back. 
It’s true that this way doesn’t re- 
lieve my feelings right off, as telling 
you what I think of you would; but 
in the long run, it’s a far more dead- 
ly revenge than blowing my top 
would be. 

In fact, a nice customer like my- 
self, multiplied by others of my kind, 
can just about ruin a business. And 
there’s a lot of nice people in the 
world, just like me. When we get 
pushed far enough, we go on down 
the street to another store and eat 
hamburgers in places where they’re 
smart enough to hire help who ap- 
preciate nice customers. 

He laughs best, they say, who 
laughs last. I laugh when I see you 
so frantically spending your money 
on expensive advertising to get me 
back, when you could have had me in 
the first place for a few kind words 
and a smile. 

I laugh when I see you’ve had to 
close your doors. Ghoulish of me, 
isn’t it? 

In fact, Pll bet you don’t think I’m 














if you ignore the unobtrusive 
people who don’t demand 
courtesy, they will walk out 
quietly and 


never come back again. 


quite so nice by now. For a smiling, 
timid, polite little person, I can be 
pretty devastating, can’t I? 

I don’t care what business you’re 
in. Maybe you live in a different 
town, maybe I’ve never heard of you, 
but if you’re going broke maybe 
there’re enough people like me, who 
do know you. 

Together, we do you out of mil- 
lions every year, we make you fold 
up, and sometimes we’re responsible 
for names in the obituary column. 
Some take that way out when they 
go bankrupt. 

Did I say I was ‘nice?’ Oh, I’m 
sorry. It’s all my fault. I should have 
told you in the first place I’m really 
not nice at all. Devastating, deadly 
and ghoulish, that’s me. THE END 
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Beneath | 


These 


BY RIALTO TES 


By HAROLD HELFER 


Some trees that are alive today 


sheltered De Soto and George 


Washington. Many of these giants 


belong to a unique Hall of 
Fame, created to stress the 


importance of tree conservation. 


hes AMERICAN Forestry Associa- 
Hall of honors 486 
interesting trees. This unique 


tion’s Fame 
old and 
activity springs from the association’s 
belief that 


friends of man, providing him with 


trees have been great 
shelter, fuel and protection against 


And AFA thinks that 


people who realize the value of trees 


soil erosion. 
will help protect our precious forests. 

In the past, 
permitted destruction of great forests 
that much of the 
United States. Pioneers, who fought 
Indians and Nature, regarded trees 
as obstacles to progress, even though 
frontier cabins were made of logs; 
wood kept the home fires burning; 
and sheltered game _ that 
graced settlers’ tables. But trees oc- 
cupied land that was to be culti- 
vated, so millions of forest giants 


careless indifference 


once covered 


forests 





uprooted and burned beside 


were 


ever-widenin®’ clearings in the 


shrinking wilderness 
The frontier era ended about 1890, 
but carried 


commercial lumbermen 


on the pioneer tradition of forest 
destruction. Immense tracts of vir- 
’ = — 11 d Hewes l _—— 
gin timber were felled tor lumber 


to build the growing cities and in- 
dustries of America. And today, for- 
estry is big business in Canada and 
meny parts of the United States. 
Because America’s past is deeply 
rooted in the forest, many Hall of 
Fame have their deep 
in American history. Like the famous 
Be Soto Oak in Tampa, Florida. 
Spanish Conquistador Hernando 
De Soto held a with some 


trees roots 


confab 


Indians under this tree in 1539. Many 
years after this explorer’s body was 
dumped into the Mississippi River, 








The huge De Soto Oak near Tampa, Florida 
has witnessed the growth of North America, 


the colonial empire De Soto had 
helned construct was disintegrating, 
and Spain was at war with America. 
During this conflict, US General 
Miles helped plan the defeat of De 


Soto’s descendants from his head- 
quarters under the oak. 
Association with peace—not war 


and conquest—qualifies a scion of the 
Penn Treaty Elm for membership in 
the Hall of Fame. William Penn, the 
first citizen of Pennsylvania, signed 
a treaty with the Indians before the 
War for Independence. The 
mony took place beneath a tree that 
was later named the Penn Treaty 
Elm. A storm felled it in 1810. But 
one of its progeny is alive today on 
the Haverford College campus. And 
one offspring of a weeping willow 
that drooped over Napoleon’s grave 
is growing in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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The Penn Treaty Elm was good- 
sized in 1740, when a clever colonial 
named Harry Warrington planted the 
Hitching Post Sycamore at Moores- 
town, New Jersey. He planted the 
seedling because he wanted a place 
to tie his horse near the Friends 
Meeting House. In 1778, British 
troops bound for the Battle of Mon- 
mouth marched past Warrington’s 
tree. And today this venerable syca- 
more is one of the principal land- 
marks in Moorestown. 

More than twenty-five trees that 
were alive during the Revolution- 
ary War also belong to the Hall of 
Fame because of their association 
with important people and events of 
that time. One buttonwood at Deer- 
field, Massachusetts looked down as 
General George Washington stopped 
to water his horse. Incidentally, the 
number of trees associated with the 
father of America rivals the number 
of houses in which he is supposed 
to have slept. These so-called Wash- 
ington Trees have been the subject 
of an entire book! 

At New Haven, Connecticut stands 
a tree that the Indians loved. The 
redmen asked settlers not to cut it 
down because: “It has been guide 
of our ancestors for hundreds of 
years as to the planting of corn. 
When the leaves are the size of 
mouse’s ears, then it is time to put 
seed into the ground.” Lacking De- 
partment of Agriculture crop fore- 
casts and US Government weather 
reports, the frontiersmen kept the 
tree for their own use. It was for- 
tunate that they did, because later 
the New England Charter was hid- 
den from invading Englishmen in its 
trunk. 

Way out west is another tree that 
Indians respected. Known as_ the 
Treaty Oak, this tree was the meet- 
ing place for Tejas and Comanche 
Under its gnarled 
branches the braves performed reli- 
gious rites and flexed their muscles 
in endurance contests and feats of 
skill. The redmen called this tree 
“Father of the Forest.” And tradition 
has it that Stephen F. Austin, the 
mighty Texan, stood beneath its 
branches when he signed the first 
boundary line treaty between set- 
tlers and Indians of the area. 

Also in Texas—at San Saba—is 
the Matrimonial Tree, where Indians 
once held marriage rites. Sometimes 
present day sons and daughters of 
the Lone Star State exchange vows 
beneath it. A sycamore tree at Ok- 
mulgee, Oklahoma has a more grue- 
some past. Its roots have been nour- 
ished with the blood of countless 


tribesmen. 
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Creek Indian thieves and murderers, 
who were executed there by their 
own tribesmen. 

Farther west in California is an 
oak tree under which Mark Twain 
wrote his famous yarn about the 
jumping frog. Bigger than this tree, 
and probably the largest of its kind 
in the West, is the Sir Joseph Hooker 
Oak at Chico, California. It was 
named in honor of the great English 
naturalist, who fifty years ago pro- 
claimed it the finest oak he had ever 
seen. 

At Ocracoke Inlet on the North 
Carolina coast is an oak under which 
a fierce old pirate named Edward 
Teach is supposed to have buried 
treasure. This tree also serves as a 
landmark for ships skirting the coast. 

These are just a few trees of dis- 
tinction that belong to the AFA Hall 
of Fame. Their legitimate claim to 
recognition shows that history is an 
important qualification for member- 
ship. Sponsors nominating trees for 
the Hall of Fame must present asso- 


ciation judges with documents prov 


ing either historical significance or 
some other uniqueness. A number of 
trees have been admitted for the lat- 
ter reason—proof that the Hall of 
Fame is not for just historical blue 
Saps. 

For example, on the AFA honor 
roll is a tree that owns itself! This 
leafy resident of Athens, Georgia 
was admired and respected by Wil- 





Sir Joseph Hooker, the famous English 
naturalist, declared this oak tree was 
the most magnificent he had ever seen, 


liam H. Jackson, a university pro- 
fessor who stated in his will that: 
“For ... the great love I bear this 
tree, and great desire I have for its 
protection for all time, I convey the 
entire possession of itself and all land 
within eight feet of the tree on all 
sides.” 

Likewise, Maryland’s great Wye 
Oak stands on ground that the state 
bought solely for its care and protec- 
tion. This giant is ninety-five feet 
tall, fifty feet in circumference and 
has a spread of 165 feet 

But sheer size is not enough to 
enter a tree in the Hall of Fame. 
To recoznize greatness In Gimension 
only the American Forestry Associa- 
tion publishes an annual list of the 
biggest trees of each species. There 
is keen competition between states to 


make this roster. THE END 


In 1939 the State of Maryland purchased the ground on which this 
ancient oak stands, thus assuming protection of a venerable tree which 


stands ninety-five feet high, has a circumference of fifty feet and 
a spread of 165 feet. It is one of America’s largest oaks. 
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EARS AGO, any young man enter- 
7 ing upon a business or profes- 
sional career was urged to become 
adept at public speaking. Nowadays 
the ability to get up and say a few 
well-chosen words continues to rate 
as an asset, but something new has 
been added. Today this citizen should 
possess the further facility of being 
able to lead an inspiring conference 
to a resultful conclusion. 

Those who regularly attend con- 
ferences where matters pertaining to 
business, legislative, community bet- 
terment or political subjects are 
threshed out, appreciate full well 
that these sessions can be absorb- 
ingly interesting or genuinely boring, 
depending solely upon how the man 
at the head of the table leads the dis- 
cussion. Particularly is this true 
when formal parliamentary pro- 
cedure is dispensed with, and a free 
and open conference ensues. 

The conference leader who follows 
certain definite procedures will never 
preside at a dull, uninteresting meet- 
ing, no matter who his group mem- 
bers may happen to be, nor what 
common interest brought them to- 
gether. Here are a few suggestions 
which, if practiced, will insure the 
success of any conference. 

1. Be sure that a reason exists for 
this conference. It sometimes hap- 
pens that business conferences in 
particular are scheduled to occur at 
regular intervals. Unless there is a 
definite problem to be solved through 
discussion, it is much better not to 
call such a meeting, but to issue a 


memorandum instead. Conferences 
take up the valuable time of a num- 
ber of people and should never be 
called if all the leader wants to do is 
get ideas over to his subordinates. 

2. In any conference the leader 
may justifiably have either of two 
objectives: (a) pooling the brain 
power of a group of experienced 
people in order to solve a problem, 
or (b) indirectly selling a group on 
the value of an idea conceived by the 
leader. In each instance the method 
of procedure is almost identical. 

3. In any successful conference, 
the leader must reverse the tech- 
nique of the public speaker and 
firmly repress his own desire to talk. 
His task now is to encourage others 
to talk. This he can do (a) by 
limiting his introductory remarks to 
three minutes, (b) by then placing 
the problem to be solved before the 
group, (c) by giving credit to group 
members for responses, but without 
ever indicating his reaction to the 
ideas presented, (d) by firmly re- 
pressing all “aside” conversations or 
whispered exchanges between indi- 
viduals, (e) by everlastingly keeping 
the discussion on the subject, and 
(f{) by learning how to ask the ob- 
vious follow-up question at exactly 
the right moment. 

4. The leader can gauge the de- 
gree of interest at any meeting he 
conducts (a) by noting the tendency 
of group members to interrupt one 
another (an excellent indication of 
interest), (b) by observing the fre- 
quency with which members check 
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the time, by surreptitious glances at 
a clock or their wrist watches (little 
interest indicated here), and (c) by 
checking the extent to which nor- 
mally retiring group members par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The de- 
sideratum in any conference is 
participation by every individual of 
the group, with the leader doing 
about twenty per cent of the talking, 
and even then limiting his contri- 
butions to questions designed to di- 
rect the discussion. 

5. Stating the original problem to 
the group at the opening of any con- 
ference is not difficult. However, 
once the problem has been presented, 
it should not be rephrased unless 
someone asks that it be restated. 
The group must be given time to 
think a bit before replying. The 
first responses may not indicate 
much thought; later, the more care- 
fully considered contributions may 
be extremely valuable. 

6. If the conference is intended to 
be purely developmental (that is, if 
the leader desires only to secure new 
ideas from the group), he must ex- 
plore each suggestion made by any 
member until the discussion proves 
that it has value, or until it becomes 
evident that the idea is not impor- 
tant. This is the preferred type of 
conference, in which many new and 
valuable suggestions will be forth- 
coming. 

If, however, the primary purpose 
of a meeting happens to be that of 
selling an idea to the group, the 
leader must put the original problem 
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before the members, then select par- 
ticular responses which contain the 
germ of the idea and confine his 
follow-up questions to these. In this 
manner discussion will be limited 
solely to channels selected by the 
leader. It is suggested that, for best 
long-term results, this method of 
selling ideas to a group be used only 
occasionally. The most resultful 
conferences are those in which the 
leader does not attempt to direct the 
discussion to a predetermined con- 
clusion. 

7. The leader must never call 
upon any group member for an opin- 
ion. If the discussion is interesting 
everybody will talk. If it is not, ex- 
perience proves that nobody likes to 
be “put on the spot” for a response 
before he has formulated his ideas. 
Above all, the leader must never call 
on members for responses in rota- 
tion around the table. This practice 
kills all spontaneity of response— 
which is the most valuable factor in 
any discussion meeting. 

It is much better for a discussion 
to wax heated rather than to remain 
tame and sedate throughout. New 
ideas appear to evolve more readily 
and develop more rapidly when 
group members find that they must 
fight for their brain-children. 

8. In every conference there will 
be at least one too-talkative indivi- 
dual. If he is permitted to mono- 
polize the discussion, less verbose 
but conceivably more _ intelligent 
group members will not talk at all. 
This is the single instance in which 


the conference leader is justified in 
“suppressing” someone. If this long- 
winded person is permitted to orate 
at will, the group may soon lose all 
interest in the proceedings. é 

The leader should handle the 
situation this way: Begin by re- 
questing the other members of the 
group not to let this individual do 
their talking for them. If this not- 
too-subtle hint slides off the back of 
the verbose one (and such a party 
sometimes can be unbelievably 
thick-skinned), flatly ask him to give 
someone else a chance to talk. If 
the leader temporizes in this matter 
he will inevitably lose face with the 
members of his group, and neither 
this meeting nor succeeding sessions 
with this group will be successful. 
If, however, this situation is handled 
firmly at the beginning, the leader 
will experience little difficulty with 
too-talkative folk in future confer- 
ences. The same precaution must be 
observed when dealing with those 
who indulge in private conversations. 
Insist that these people place their 
ideas before the entire group. 

9. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on keeping a discussion in- 
teresting. Even a brief letdown in 
interest affects the entire meeting 
adversely. Best methods of assuring 
continuity of interest are (a) be sure 
that the subject for discussion is one 
which should interest this particular 
group, (b) forever keep the discus- 
sion on the subject, (c) encourage 
everyone present to particivate, (d) 

(See CONFERENCE page 55) 


The success or failure 

of any conference depends on 
how well the chairman draws 
ideas and opinions 

from each person, and 

how closely the chairman 


follows the agenda. 
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‘ss7aMY SISTER plays bridge. My 

M brother plays golf. Me, I like 
to drive eight horses in the circus.” 

So said a pleasant, middle-aged, 
short-statured man each time he was 
asked by his fellow roustabouts of 
the Ringling Brothers-Barnum and 
Bailey “Big Top” as to why he didn’t 
look for a better paying and less 
strenuous job. 

For several seasons the little man 
reported for work in the spring just 
as the circus was ready to leave its 
winter quarters in Sarasota, Florida. 
His job was handling the team of 
eight strong horses which pulled the 
big top poles into position and helped 
break up the show for the trip to the 
next town. He was a master at his 
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THE CLEANEST AMUSEMENT THERE IS! 


By ALBERT PARRY 


trade, but in addition to his neat 
clothes and nice manners he had a 
few other peculiarities. He always 
insisted on having the same assist- 
ant, as a fine musician would have 
one certain accompanist and no 
other. 

And then, one spring, the secret of 
the strange roustabout was out. This 
was the time when three of the eight 
horses became sick. The little driver 
had not as yet arrived for his sea- 
son’s work. His assistant was already 
on the job. The assistant sent a wire. 
That afternoon, in flew a private 
plane with the queer driver aboard. 


The wholesome humor of a cireus 


is the kind of amusement which diverts 


ehildren from comic books and crime thrillers. 


The driver had a high-priced vet- 
erinary with him. Ina hired limou- 
sine he brought the horse doctor 
from the town of Sarasota to the 
circus camp. They stayed in the 
camp for several.days, treating and 
nursing the animals until they were 
well again. 

That is how the Big Top folk 
learned the identity of the little 
driver. He was a multi-millionaire 
whose name was a household word 
the world over. His millions had 
come from a soap he packaged. But 
circus, not soap, was his true passion. 
His name? Circus folk pledged to 
the little man they would keep it 
secret. And secret it is to this day. 

Other circus fans don’t care who 
knows their real names and occupa- 
tions as they leave hearth and shop 
for a day or week or month or even 
a whole season with the clowns, 
aerialists and bareback riders. In the 
spring of 1948 the Ringling Brothers 
staff knew that a visiting clown do- 
ing a one-night turn on their arena 
was Drew Pearson, the columnist. 
In Spokane anyone will tell you of 
Harper Joy, an investment banker 
who each spring goes off on a circus 
tangent. His wife and business as- 
sociates are matter-of-fact about it 
by now. If anyone not seeing the 
gentlemen at his desk wants to know 
where to find him, the casual remark 
is: “Harp? Oh, he’s with the circus 
already—putty nose and all.” Clown- 
ing is a month’s vacation for Harper 
Joy. 

What prompts such men to cut 
loose their dignified moorings and 
don the circus roustabout’s overalls 
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Many people in Gainesville, Texas take part in the community 
circus. B. A. Dillard, president of the Gainesville National Bank, is an 
amateur ticket-taker, who has helped make this circus successful. 


or the clown’s makeup? The answer 
is that they never really grew up; 
that the small boy is ever alive in 
every one of them, no matter how 
adult they seem to be in their regu- 
lar occupations and_ relationships 
away from the circus. To a truly 
grownup person the circus is some- 
thing sad—sad because it tells him 
more forcefully than many another 
thing can that his childhood is gone. 
He recalls that as a youngster he was 
awed and exhilarated no end by the 
daring, color and fun of the circus. 
Now as an adult, in most cases, he 
cannot recapture that happy aban- 
don of his mood, that complete ab- 
sorption with the gay, brave world of 
these tents and rings. But some can 
and do transport themselves back 
into their youthful trance quite eas- 
ily. For them, we shouldn’t even use 
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the word “recapture”; they never 
lost their boyish bond with the cir- 
cus; they never lost their boyhood. 

Some such addicts do not change 
their professions as they travel with 
the circus the width and length of 
America. Circus fans revere the 
memory of Dr. Neil Hoskins. He 
practiced medicine in Detroit, but 
each spring he closed his office to 
roam with a circus, relieving the 
show’s regular physician. Once, dur- 
ing a tremendous storm, Dr. Hoskins 
proved himself a real hero by setting 
a roustabout’s broken leg in a driv- 
ing rain—while the Big Top was 
blowing over. 

And then there was Delvaille H. 
Theard, a New Orleans lawyer. Each 
spring, like Dr. Hoskins, he shut his 
office and took to the circus road. He 


would fix all the legal kinks of the 


show, settling claims, writing con- 
tracts for lots, feed, water or what- 
have-you. But he'd do more, too. 
Many a time he would get up at four 
o'clock in the morning to answer 
“the first call,” as it is known in the 
business, to help start the show on its 
next jump. 

In a class by themselves are the 
circus fans of Gainesville, Texas. 
They started out during the depres- 
sion by giving an amateur circus 
show. Their aim was to raise enough 
money to lift their local Little The- 
ater out of a financial hole. They 
finished up by having a homespun 
circus of their own, with a calliope, 
regular circus wagons, an aerial act, 
and nearly 140 performers. In point 
of personnel the Gainesville circus is 
America’s third largest (after the 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bai- 
ley show and the Cole Brothers out- 
fit). And it is fast becoming a re- 
gional if not a national institution, 
playing throughout the Lone Star 
State and in Oklahoma, too. 

It is appropriate that Gainesville 
Kiwanians have taken part in this 
community enterprise because clean 
entertainment like the circus is an 
effective antidote to comic books, 
radio murder dramas and movie 
crime thrillers. Among the Kiwan- 
ians who have worked with the 
circus are: Dr. S. M. Yarborough, a 
clown policeman; Cecil H. Tinsley, 
superintendent of tickets; and Dr. 
A. A. Davenport, ringmaster—all 
past presidents of the Gainesville 
club. Newspaper Editor A. Morton 
Smith, circus program director and 
announcer, is a past lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict. And Kiwanian J. B. Saylors, 
who has been with the circus since 
it started in 1930, is a tramp clown 
and secretary-treasurer of the com- 
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G. Wylie Overly, a Mt. 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania banker, 
spends his vacation every 

year as a circus clown. Left, 
as he looks before donning grease 
paint and bulbous nose. 

Right, Overly applies makeup. 
Just before starting his 

tour with Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus one year, 
Overly was elected president 

of the Westmoreland County 
Bankers’ Association. 
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munity circus. Other Kiwanis club 
members who take part in the 
circus are: Leon O’Neal, white-faced 
clown: H. B. Newberry, clown and 
female impel! sonator; Ted Herrmann, 
white-faced clown; F. E. Schmitz, 
boss clown; and Harry E. Simpson, 
tramp clown. 

The call of the 
circus cuts across the town’s entire 
social stratum. Judge B. F. Mitchell 
plays the chief clown. Not so long 
ago, while doing his burning tower 
the firemen’s net 
not too successfully. It was the fault 
of one of the firemen, who didn’t 
grab his end of the net the way he 
The judge was laid up 


roll Gainesville 


act, he landed in 


should have. 
for a long time, and even held his 
court in his bedroom, but on recover- 
right back to his circus— 
his sixty-odd years! His 
doctor went with him: for Dr. S. M. 
Yarborough plays the show’s clown 
cop. Another clown is the Reverend 
Johnston Beech, Episcopal rector. 
Vern Brewer, a Gainesville truck 
line operator, handles a horse act. 
Bill Wingert, a local railroad bvake- 
moving spirit of Gaines- 
ville’s aerialists. Some of the pretti- 
est high school girls of the town are 
Other Gainesville 
women handle trained animals. Still 
others act and work in this unique 
community enterprise in many other 


ing went 


despite 


man, 1s a 


in that aerial act. 


ways. 

But outside Gainesville not all cir- 
cus fans do or can become perform- 
ers or handlers. Take, for instance, 
my friends Fred and Courtenay. 
Frederic W. Roedel is a jeweler in 
Utica, New York; Courtenay Barber, 
Jr., is a Chicago insurance man. But 
the circus is in their blood much 
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more deeply. Mention the circus to 
them and their eyes light up, their 
breath comes hot and fast. If they 
could or dared, they, too, would go 
off with a show at least for a season. 


UT since they cannot or dare not, 
they do their best by being non- 
participating fans. They are active 
even if not acting. Thus, both are 
more typical of the average run of 
American circus fans than those who, 
like the Gainesville folk or the soap 
king, shift from their amateur stand- 
ing to a pro or semi-pro status. 
There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of such men (and a few wom- 
en) in America today, of all ages and 
walks of life whose first and last love 
is the circus. They “catch” circus 


shows any time they can. They visit 
the back lot of each show to hobnob 
with the performers and handlers. 
They collect posters, tickets, photo- 
graphs, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, books, costumes and acces- 
sories— anything and_ everything 
pertaining to the world of sawdust 
and spangles. The more gifted among 
them carve, build, glue and rig to- 
gether models of circus rings, ornate 
calliopes and wagons, sideshows, and 
menagerie cages. They exhibit; they 
correspond; they swap. 

As such fans meet on their excur- 
sions, they exchange gossip of their 
associations. There are four such 
associations in the United States, one 
in Great Britain, and one in France, 

(See CLEANEST AMUSEMENT page 50) 





























Above, Roy Stamps, manager 

of the Gainesville Ice Company, 
is a booming ringmaster 

during circus performances. 

Left is A. W. Wells, a high school 
mathematics teacher who gets 
lots of fun out of his 

undignified clowning. These men are 
typical of many who enjoy 
spending leisure hours under 

the Gainesville big top. 
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N THIS PARTICULAR page in The Kiwanis Magazine, 

which I have written for approximately twenty-five 
years, have appeared articles intended to set you right 
on your morals, on your politics, on how to raise cucum- 
bers, on how to catch fish, on how to get along with your 
wife, on the best way to remove chewing gum from the 
sole of your shoe after leaving the movies, and on why 
you should not wear red woolen underwear with a white 
tuxedo coat. From A to Izzard I have roamed, from Dan 
to Beersheba I have frolicked, but never have I written 
anything medical. Now sit back and listen to old Dr. 
Fulkerson, who sees all, knows practically nothing, and 
tells all about it. 

Some wise man said many years ago that no man has 
lived who has not loved a woman, drunk a bottle of wine 
and written a book. If these are the three prerequisites to 
living, then I have lived. 

But there are three things I would not want to do. I 
would not want to be a woman, I would not want to be 
an invalid, and I would not want to live in Atlantic 
City. Just a minute, Tom Husselton, until I explain! 
Don’t send me an indignant wire yet! I wouldn’t want 
to be a woman because I am married ‘to one, and I know 
that they are too much trouble to themselves. I wouldn’t 
want to be an invalid for obvious reasons, and I wouldn’t 
want to live in Atlantic City because I live in subtropical 
Florida, and even a man from California can understand 
my point. If Atlantic City were in subtropical Florida, 
nothing on earth could keep me from moving there! 

But I am really sorry I don’t want to be a woman, an 
invalid and live in Atlantic City because if I were all 
three of those things, I would be able to have as my per- 
sonal physician a man who—well, a man I would like to 
have as my personal physician. 

Now Bill is strictly ethical and wouldn’t want his name 
mentioned here, so I am not going to give you even the 
vaguest hint who this Past International President is. 

Once the two of us were coming home from California. 
We were mellow and philosophical, as befitted two men 
who had enjoyed the lavish hospitality and bracing 
climate of that peerless state, and we were discussing a 
mutual friend in Kiwanis who had reached his sixtieth 
birthday and seemed as lively as a game rooster. 

One of the reasons I mustn’t mention Bill’s name is 
that he told me something which may be medical heresy, 
but I have never forgotten it and never will. Bill said 
that if a man reaches the age of sixty with no organic 
diseases, it doesn’t matter how he has lived. He has 
proved beyond a doubt that his life’s plan was exactly 
right for him! 

Let’s say it another way. If you are sixty years old 
and have no organic diseases, then no matter what any 
doctor tells you, you have lived the right way for you. 

So, having reached the age of sixty in good health, 
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don’t let any dietitian, any sun ray fan, any vegetarian, 
any devotee of exercise, induce you to change your way 
of living to his way of living! You have proved your case. 
Give him the laugh and continue to eat cucumber sauce 
on your ice cream, if that is what you have always done. 

But remember one thing! When you have reached 
sixty, you are going down hill! You have passed your 
physical peak. You are not as good as you used to be, 
but plenty good at that. 

Don’t change yous way of life, but slow down a bit. 
If you have taken a cold shower every morning of your 
life, go right ahead taking cold showers but don’t have 
them quite so cold. If you have played eighteen holes 
of golf every fair day, don’t hole up at the nineteenth hole 
and stop playing golf. Go right ahead with your golf, but 
play nine holes instead of eighteen. 

If you have been soothed by Lady Nicotine all your 
life, don’t stop now. Go right ahead, only cut down the 
number of cigars, cigarettes or chaws of tobacco. 

If you belong to the Seven Sadducees who have 
played poker every Friday night since Hector was a 
pup, don’t drop out of the poker game because you are 
sixty. But remember that you shouldn’t have quite as 
much fun as you used to have, and don’t win quite so 
much of the boys’ money as you have been in the habit 
of doing. 

It is just the old Stop, Look and Listen sign which 
has been placed at grade crossings since the first railroad 
was built. 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. It may be the soft 
lavenders and yellows of a Corot, or the shapely beauty 
of a Virginia ham. It may be the homely only child of 
doting parents, or the silky ears of a Cocker dog. It may 
be the Turneresque splash of color in a summer sunset, or 
the smile of a grandmother with her first grandchild in 
her lap. 

Age is not unlike this. Beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder, and age is in the mind of the aged. God has 
blessed us in that we never know when we are old. To 
the college boy, thirty-five is the age at which a man 
should retire from the dance floor and make room for 
a young man who can really dance. Fifty is aged to the 
junior partner who feels that old men of fifty should step 
aside and let young men of forty take over the business. 
Men of fifty feel that old chaps of sixty and seventy 
should go into the chimney corner and talk of the good 
old days, and get out of the way of young men of fifty. 

No man ever feels that he has arrived at old age. Old 
age is like the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. It 
recedes as we advance. It is always a little bit further 
along on life’s pathway. 

For which, thank goodness! Even so, it is high time 
some of us slowed down a bit and took the advice of my 
friend. Bill knows what he is talking about. THE END 
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The club members were silent as Dr. Blane told how we were 
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losing the cold war because we 


failed to see its signifie 


“( YOVERNMENT,” a historian said a 
¥ few evenings ago in the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington, “is merely 
the biggest of all ifs.” 

Three groups, numbering perhaps 
forty men altogether, sat at three big 
tables in the taproom after dinner. 
One man had flown in that day from 
the heart of the Belgian Congo, one 
from Berlin, and a third was fresh 
from the New York train after a 
swing around half a dozen European 
countries. One somewhat apprehen- 
sive economist nervously awaited his 
take-off for Greece. Every shade of 
intellect, of scientific knowledge and 
quality was evident throughout the 
group—even the busy bartenders 
managed an intelligent, if not actu- 
ally scholarly, appearance. 

The man who took up the “ifs 
theme is a lately naturalized Amer- 


” 


By ARTHI 


ican. He holds doctor’s degrees from 
three famous European universities 
in as many lands. He has been sol- 
dier, teacher, military intelligence 
officer, interpreter. Now he is visit- 
ing lecturer to graduate schools all 
over the country. With the click of 
billiard balls and a stormy discussion 
of taxes as his obbligato, he accepted 
the historian’s challenge with a 
mournful shake of his fine head. 
“If—if—if!” he repeated. “If we 
had a stable foreign policy—if we 
could get Europe to believe it—if we 
did not change our minds every few 
months and go back upon our 
pledged word—if ...! No, we are not 
yet very sick ourselves. Europe, all 
except perhaps Belgium, is very sick. 
We are trying to play doctor to this 
desperate half of humanity, yet we 
cannot diagnose the evident fact that 


however well we mean toward Eu- 
rope, we cannot make it believe us 
because of our record. When we try 
to persuade, let us say, a Frenchman, 
to do as we urge and stand firmly 
with us, he sees the point, but then 
he thinks. 

“Ah yes,’ he says. ‘But in 1919 
you said so-and-so, yet see what 
happened to us after Munich and in 
1942.” 

The billiard balls clicked on and a 
dozen conversations rang in their 
dissonant notes of food from solar 
energy, sharp dissents about the 
Panama Canal, Greek economics, the 
twilight of the battleship, and so on. 
Then someone across the room 
hooted loudly at the notion that war 
is closer than we think. Doctor Blanc 
sighed and frowned. “You have just 
come back from Germany,” I sug- 
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gested. “What is your view on that?” 

He looked each of us over criti- 
cally, shook his head. “None of you 
will believe anything I say. I prefer 
to hear what you think of the pros- 
pects.” 

A big, easy-going forestry special- 
ist set his glass down with a thump. 
“Oh, come on, Carl—talk. None of 
us agree on anything anyhow, and 
you're the only one who really 
knows. You,” he jabbed at me with 
his pipe, “are all Navy and think it is 
a situation incredibly foolish where 
any fool could start the shooting any 
minute, and where some fool prob- 
ably will. And you, General,” to a 
grizzled old “retread” veteran of 
four wars, “are just spoiling for one 
more chance, even though you're old 
enough to know better.” 

“You are all of you wrong,” Dr. 
Blanc said firmly. “It would surprise 
me tremendously if we had war 
within two years. It would surprise 
me much more if we do not have it 
within five years. We cannot escape 
it. When it overtakes us because of 
our own folly it will be the most ter- 
rible war ever fought, for Russia 
actually believes that she must fight 
for her life because we have deter- 
mined to destroy her.” 

A hasty chorus of derision cut him 


have traveled widely through their 
country. I have interrogated hun- 
dreds of them in military intelli- 
gence work. I know the Russian 
mind as well as an Occidental can 
know the thought of an Oriental. I 
know that from your point of 
view it doesn’t make sense, but that 
is because you—and you means 
America — reason materially. You 
rely upon facts, figures, charts. You 
know exactly how much more steel 
we can manufacture than Russia can. 
You are glib about our production, 
our scientific skill, our transporta- 
tion systems and all the rest of it. 
Facts—nothing but facts! 

“Do you think facts ever won a 
war? Is a nation alive only because 
of facts? Emerge from your mate- 
rialistic dream, gentlemen. Facts are 
the device of men I call intellectual 
fools, because they refuse to learn of 
anything better. 

“Peoples live and are governed by 
the intangibles we in America laugh 
at. We are not yet a very sick peo- 
ple; we have only a _ preliminary 
headache. But if we go on for, well, 
say about forty years more, we 
shall be sick unto death. We shall 
then have nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing in which we can believe. Our 
very hard and indisputable facts and 





“,.. there will be no ‘incident,’ no accident, no apologies.” 


short. He smiled and waited for it 
to die away. “I told you beforehand 
that you would not believe anything 
from me, because you are not look- 
ing for the truth.” 

An old biologist’s hackles rose at 
that. “Truth! What does a political 
economist know about truth! You 
ask us to believe that Stalin and 
Molotov and the rest of the Kremlin 
gang actually believe we want to 
fight? Really, Dr. Blanc!” 

“T certainly do. Every Red leader, 
whether he is politician or soldier, 
producer or propagandist, fanatically 
believes we are dedicated just as 
fanatically to destroying Russia. I 
have worked with the Russians. I 
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figures will be stones instead of 
bread. 

“The Russians have something to 
believe in, and they believe it fiercely. 
They will fight us, but only when 
they think their sort of idealism has 
a chance, if not to destroy us utterly, 
at least to cripple us permanently in 
the materialist sense and maintain 
their position until they know they 
can wipe us out.” 

For a moment no one cared to 
speak. Despite the striking general- 
ities, the thesis did not make sense 
to the majority. Dr. Blanc perceived 
the silent reservations and took the 
ball again with almost savage ear- 
nestness. 


“You see? You think I am crazy 
because I am not talking the kind of 
facts you want. You are all scientists. 
You all know what genuine research 
means. But,” he became explosive in 
his vehemence, “your attitude to- 
ward Russia, toward our whole for- 
eign problem, is completely unscien- 
tific. You have decided that the 
Russians are political and expan- 
sionist perverts, and all you ask is 
confirmation of your own theories, 
which the government reflects. What 
would you say of the character and 
quality of a student approaching any 
problem in any field with his conclu- 
sions already formed, and searching 
only for confirmation of them?” 

After another and slightly guilty 
silence, the old general bristled pro- 
fanely. “I agree that we’re the crazy 
ones. You admit we’re going to have 
to fight eventually. I say, let’s go to 
it now. I’m _ seventy-seven years 
young, but I can take the field at 
daylight tomorrow. You soft young- 
sters go back to your laboratories 
and factories and just give me the 
stuff.” 

Dr. Blane regarded him as one 
does a loved but particularly spoiled 
child. “Suppose you did attack to- 
morrow, would the Russians fight?” 

“..! If they didn’t it would be 
all the easier to see that hell got 
overstuffed, and Russian was made 
the official language there!” barked 
the general. 

“Yes ... ? And then what?” 
softly asked Dr. Blanc. 

“As the girl said, ‘This is so sud- 
den!’ I haven’t planned my strategy 
yet because all the facts are not 
available.” 

“We have enough of your damna- 
ble facts to know exactly what would 
happen. Russia would not fight now 
any more than she fought the Jap- 
anese in Manchuria after the bloody 
‘incidents’ of a few years ago. You 
remember them, General. Two full- 
sized armies met and fought regular 
pitched battle. The casualties ran up 
into the hundreds on each side. But 
neither side wanted a war at that 
particular place and time, so there 
was no war.” 

“Suppose,” suggested the historian 
mildly, “that we get tough in Berlin— 
very tough. Would the Russians back 
down and listen to reason as we 
see it, or would they fight?” 

“Neither, my dear Doctor. Nothing 
at all would happen—for the mo- 
ment.” 

“Then both we and Russia must go 
on fighting a propaganda war but 
drifting inevitably into a situation 

(See DRIFTING page 49) 
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operate a fleet of shrimp beats and a large, 
modern processing plant which provide 


taste thrills for seafood lovers. 


Super Shrimper 


S CHAIRMAN OF the International 

Committee on Key Clubs, 
Butler 
of Fernandina, Florida is known by 


slender, smiling Gordon T. 


a great many Kiwanians. But few of 
his friends realize the uniqueness of 
Gordon’s busines: catching, proc- 
essing and marketing shvimp. 
Twenty-one years of experience 
make Kiwanian Butler an old-timer 
in this industry because many new 
shrimping firms have been organized 
recently And Gordon’s 


W. M. 


shrimper. Oddly enough, these two 


partner, 
Brooks, is also a veteran 


men who live beside the sea: whose 
offices are above the sea; and who 
make their living from the sea, do 
not enjoy the sea! They don’t like 
swimming and avoid going out in 
boats. With such attitudes it’s natu- 
ral that neither man likes to go 
fishing, but the crowning oddity lies 
in their mutual indifference to sea- 








Kiwanian Gordon Batler and his partner 















By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


food: Gordon and his partner shun 
fish dinners and rarely eat shrimp! 

To many inlanders, this seems 
unbelievable. Gordon’s 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward 
ocean pleasures is really a good thing 
for Kiwanis and Fernandina, because 
he spends most of his spare time 
doing civic work instead of yachting 
or angling. Kiwanian Butler is now 
serving his fifth term as town mayor, 
and he takes an active part in Boy 
Scouts, his church and other local 


However, 


organizations. 

But Gordon’s greatest outside in- 
terest is Kiwanis. A charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Fernandina, 
he has maintained a perfect attend- 
ance record since the club was 
founded eleven years ago. He was 
president of his club during its first 
two years, has since served as gov- 
ernor of the Florida District, and has 
made a splendid record this year as 
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head of the International Committee 
on Key Clubs. 

The shrimp have helped Gordon 
become an outstanding civic and 
service club leader because they 
migrate regularly, enabling the 
Super Shrimper to schedule his 
heaviest outside activities for the 
slack spring and winter seasons. 

During the rush season, however, 
Kiwanian Butler’s office at the W. M. 
Brooks Packing Company is the 
command post for a fast-moving and 
well-planned series of trawler-to- 
table operations. The first part of 
this work begins at dawn, when the 
company’s boats chug seaward so 
that the men can begin fishing at 
sunup. A crew of two or three han- 
dles each fifty-foot, Diesel-powered 
trawling boat. These craft usually 
return home daily, but when the 
shrimp are “running” farther from 
Fernandina, trips last several days. 

Upon reaching the fishing grounds, 
the men drop miniature nets to 
locate the schools of shrimp. Then 
larger nets—seventy to one hundred 
feet wide—are dragged along the 
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Gordon Butler, left, examines 


some choice shrimp caught by the crew 


of “Papa Joe” Lopes, who has been 
fishing the coastal waters of Florida 
for more than forty years. 
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Kiwanian Butler, center, talks over city problems with City Gordon with Trustee John Wright (left), Tommy Starnes, past 


Manager Meisenhelder and Fernandina Police Chief Decker. 


bottom, hoisted by motor, and 
emptied onto the decks. Fish, turtles, 
crabs and shrimp litter the decks 
after each dumping. Everything sale- 
able is kept; the other creatures are 
thrown overboard. Because shrimp 
nets scrape the ocean floor, they 
often snag on sunken ships, aban- 
doned airplanes or other obstruc- 
tions. And sometimes sharks, darting 
in pursuit of trapped fish, snap ex- 
pensive mouthfuls out of the costly 
nets. Whether damaged by shark or 
snag, nets must be replaced, so each 
boat carries extras. 

The twenty men who operate Gor- 
don’s trawlers are mostly native 
whites or Negroes, but some Italians 
and Portuguese also work for the 
company. The captain of one com- 
pany boat is a sixty-seven-year-old 
Portuguese named “Papa Joe” 
Lopes, who has been shrimping off 
Fernandina more than forty years. 

Crewmen de-head the shrimp and 
sort the catch while returning to 
port. Refuse thrown overboard con- 
sists of shrimp head sections, which 
contain all of the crustaceans’ vital 
organs. Gulls feed on such waste, so 
screaming flocks of these birds follow 
the shrimp boats to feast on offal 
swirling in the fleet’s wake. 

Back in Fernandina, the catch is 
cleaned in a rotary washing machine 
before the tails are inspected and 
culled on a conveyor belt. Much of 
each day’s catch is taken to nearby 
freezing plants, where shrimp are 
chilled in five and ten pound lots. 
The jumbo grade of shrimp count 
about twenty tails to the pound, but 
fishermen and coastal residents pre- 
fer to eat smaller shrimp. Fresh 
shrimp are packed in ice and ex- 
pressed to market (Gordon ships to 
many northern buyers, but most of 
his catch is locally consumed). 
Shrimp that are netted off Ferandina 
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on Saturday afternoon reach New 
York City in time to be eaten for 
lunch on the following Monday. 

Most of Gordon’s competitors don’t 
bother to prepare their catch as 
carefully as the W. M. Brooks Pack- 
ing Company. 

“Shrimp production and distribu- 
tion is rather uniform,” explains 
Kiwanian Butler, “but we do as 
much as we can to make our busi- 
ness different from others by exer- 
cising unusual care in handling our 
products.” 

The company’s impressive list of 
established customers is proof that 
Gordon’s emphasis on quality pays 
off. Buyers have learned by seeing 
many processing plants that Brooks 
shrimp are the best. This is why 
Gordon has never been able to sup- 
ply all of the demand for his product. 

“We have, on many occasions, had 
to call on neighboring concerns to 
help us fill orders, and they were 
glad to do this when they were 
having difficulty moving their prod- 
ucts,” observes Gordon. 

The W. M. Brooks Packing Com- 
pany canned its catch until 1943, and 
before that time, the company sup- 
plied a growing number of customers 
in foreign lands. One English firm 
which did business with Gordon 
liked Brooks shrimp so well that the 
Englishmen told wholesalers’ in 
British Columbia, South Africa, 
India and other parts of the Com- 
monwealth! This is typical of how 
the Super Shrimper’s business oper- 
ations spread around the globe to 
include customers in Italy, Peru, 
France, Holland and other distant 
places. So Gordon can truthfully say 
that “satisfied customers are our 
best advertisement.” 

Explaining the shift from canning 
to fresh and frozen distribution, 
Kiwanian Butler points to increased 
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competition among many modern 
trawlers: 1949 licenses issued to 
Florida shrimp boats were almost 
double the number applied for in 
1946. More and larger boats, bigger 
nets and more powerful motors add 
up to smaller individual catches than 
were made ten or twenty years ago. 
Of equal importance is the zooming 
popularity of frozen foods and in- 
creased incomes which permit house- 
wives to pay for shrimp, a luxury 
item. 

“We are experiencing the same 
consumer and buyer response for 
our fresh and frozen shrimp as for 
canned shrimp before the war,” 
reveals the Super Shrimper. 

With such a successful past and a 
promising future, Gordon can afford 
to chuckle about his early days in 
the business. In 1928, Kiwanian 
Butler began work as office manager 
for a shrimping firm in Fernandina. 
Born and raised on the plains of 
Texas, Gordon recalls that “I had 
never seen a shrimp, and I did not 
dare eat one.” But he settled in 
Fernandina with his wife and baby 
boy and began learning the business. 
Kiwanian Butler soon overcame his 
early ignorance—although he has 
never completely overcome his early 
suspicions about seafood! 

In 1934, Gordon joined his present 
partner in founding a new shrimp 
business. Together they have built 
it into a firm which ranks above at 
least ninety per cent of the Atlantic 
coast producers in number of em- 
ployees and business volume. So 
Gordon can afford to take time out 
occasionally in his office or at city 
hall to prophesy continued success 
for his business, his town and his 
Kiwanis club. Gordon’s not the type 
to tell you himself, but he’s just the 
man who can make these predic- 
tions come true. THE END 











a need 
for the 


masculine touch 


[7 HEN Jounny B. came home from 
VV his first day in the second grade 
and told his mother, “Teacher is a 
man!” Mrs. B. was as surprised as 
Johnny was excited. Like thousands 
of other mothers in the United States, 
it had never really occurred to her 
that a man might teach the second 
grade. She had always accepted the 
fact that the great majority of grade 
school teachers are women, and had 
been perfectly content to let the 
situation stay that way. 

For this reason, she could not ap- 
preciate what it meant to both her 
and Johnny when the child came 
home to report that his teacher for 
the coming year was a man. She 
had never stopped to realize that the 
feminine atmosphere around most of 
our grade schools restricts a child’s 
education in a wide range of mascu- 
line interests, which the presence of 
men teachers would automatically 
add 

It is unfortunate that Johnny’s 
case is exceptional. Today only 
about six per cent of all elementary 
school teachers are men, and a 
majority of American children never 
have the benefit of a man teacher 
during the early and formative years 
of their education. 

This situation, which psychologists 
and educators are beginning to think 
of as a definite problem in con- 
temporary education, arises from the 
fact that women can usually be hired 
for less money than can men. It has 
been generally realized that salaries 
paid to women school teachers are 
too low, but at the same time there 
has been a willingness to let women 
handle the teaching jobs. 

All too rarely has there been con- 
structive thinking by the general 
public to the effect that a child’s edu- 
cation in school is more than just a 
matter of learning from books. 

Certainly one of the jobs of our 
school system is to sunplement the 
home as a place in which the child 
develops his personality. If that 
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By DR. ADAM R. GILLILAND 


As Told to 


Joe Kizzia and Bob Beighley 


personality development is to be 
well-rounded and of the sort that 
will help the child take his place as 
a productive member of society in 
later years, it is understandable why 
the predominance of women teachers 
in elementary schools may have its 
bad side. 

It is true that there are many fine 
women teachers in the lower grades, 
but their ranks need to be more 
nearly balanced by men teachers, 
because only by having an even 
proportion of men and women teach- 
ers can a boy or girl get the most 
benefit out of going to school. 

The normal shortage of men teach- 
ers in the grade schools has been 
further aggravated by the prosperity 
of the last four years. It has always 
been a trait of the teaching profes- 
sion in secondary schools that in 
good times men give up teaching for 
better paying jobs in other fields. 


But since 1940 the decline has been 
faster than ever before, and the 
number of men teachers in elemen- 
tary schools has gone down to about 
half of what it was then, even though 
at that time there was an average of 
only eleven men out of every one 
hundred teachers in the public grade 
schools. 

While the decline in the number of 
men teachers has been going on from 
colonial days—when all teachers 
were men—the problem has only re- 
cently been given much attention. 
Psychologists are not attempting to 
sum up and analyze just what an 
adequate number of men teachers 
could contribute to the development 
of this nation’s youth through teach- 
ing jobs in the first eight grades. 

The number of all-feminine fac- 
ulties in these first eight grades is 
today more tov-heavy than ever. All 
too often children have no opportu- 
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Growing up in a woman’s world, ruled 
by mothers and female teachers, our 
children need the masculine influence 


of male grade school instructors. 








oo 


nity in the classroom to observe 
masculine patterns of behavior, to 
watch the way men act. Such an 
absence can actually affect a child’s 
personality, and deprive him of the 
chance of learning to adjust to mem- 
bers of both sexes. 

Boys would probably get more 
benefit from men teachers in these 
first school years than would girls. 
The men on a grade school faculty 
could help boys channel their natural 
energy along masculine lines. Fur- 
thermore, a man teacher at this for- 
mative period in the child’s educa- 
tion would undoubtedly help destroy 
the popular myth among grade 
school boys that only sissies study. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution that a man can make by 
teaching in a grammar school is in 
what psychologists call paternal af- 
fection. In our somewhat hectic 
American way of life children often 
see their fathers only for a few min- 
utes in the morning and at night. 
Yet, if any child is to become a 
normal American man or woman, he 
needs the influence of a man, if for 
no other reason than to balance out 
all the attention that he gets from 
his mother. A male teacher, some- 
where in the first three or four years 
of grade school, often can help over- 
come this shortage of attention by 
busy fathers. 

There are indications that children 
will seek this paternal affection else- 
where if they do not get it either at 
home or in school. 

There was, for example, the case of 
little Peter S., whose father was an 
advertising salesman. Mr. S. often 
had to take trips out of the city, and 
even when he was living at home his 
work kept him away f-om Peter for 
days at a time. 

Peter, deprived of the companion- 
ship of his father, found an outlet for 
his need for paternal attention by 
talking with the apartment house 
elevator operator. He spent hours 
with this man, who became his 
father-substitute, and he began to 
copy the elevator operator’s man- 
nerisms and speech habits, which 
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were undesirable. His mother seemed 
unable to change this. 

When the boy reached the third 
grade, however, he was put in the 
class of a male teacher. As a result 
of this contact, Peter’s attitudes 
underwent a change during the fol- 
lowing months. He became highly 
interested in the activities of the 
classroom, used better language, and 
developed a liking for outdoor sports. 

Peter’s case is not an isolated one; 
nor are the unique contributions of 
men teachers in the classroom re- 
stricted to the boy students. Men 
teachers can also aid a girl in gain- 
ing an understanding of how men 
behave and how she should behave 
toward men. Lacking contact with 
adult males during her formative 
years, a girl may have difficulty in 
forming normal relationships with 
men in adult life. 

Such was the case with Margaret 
J., whose father was an industrial 
worker. The father often worked 
night shifts, and even when his 
working hours were during the day, 
he had little opportunity to spend 
time with his daughter. Since her 
grade school teachers were all 
women, and her mother was her only 
adult contact in family life, Margaret 
had no close association with adult 
men. 

Men were strangers to her, and 
she developed a shyness toward them 
which turned into fear as she grew 
older. She did not know what to 
say to men, and blushed and ran out 
of the room when they teased her. 
She did not display any such reaction 
to boys her own age when she was 
young, but as these boys became 
men, she showed some uneasiness in 
their presence. 

Fortunately, Margaret went away 
to a coeducational college, where her 
social contacts were more varied, 
and she became aware of her per- 
sonality defects. But it was several 
years after she graduated from col- 
lege that she won her battle to feel 
at ease with men. 

If some of Margaret’s grade school 
teachers had been men, her problem 





might have been averted, because 
she would have had a chance to be- 
come familiar with desirable pat- 
terns of masculine conduct under 
favorable circumstances. She would 
have been able to look upon men as 
friends instead of fearing them be- 
cause she did not know them and 
therefore did not understand them. 

Of course, such cases as those of 
Peter S. and Margaret J. are in many 
respects exceptional manifestations 
of the need for more men teachers 
in our public grade school system. 
Every child’s background is different 
and every child’s problems are 
unique. 

But as long as our American cul- 
ture places the family responsibility 
of child rearing so strongly on the 
mother, and children spend a large 
part of their waking hours in school 
with women teachers, the children 
will suffer, in varying degrees, from 
a lack of opportunity to associate 
with adult men. 

In a recent study by Dr. Louis 
Kaplan, hundreds of psychologists, 
educators, and school administrators 
were asked whether their expe- 
riences indicated a need for more 
men teachers in grammar schools. 
Nearly ninety per cent of the replies 
were in the affirmative. 

Psychologists and educators 
stressed the contributions men teach- 
ers make toward the development of 
well-adjusted personalities in both 
boys and girls, while school admin- 
istrators added that men teachers are 
particularly successful in giving chil- 
dren a sense of fair play and sports- 
manship, in channeling the aggres- 
sive energies of boys into creative 
activities, and in interesting girls in 
science and mechanics. 

But in spite of such wide-spread 
agreement that men teachers are 
needed in grammar schools to help 
our children become well-adjusted, 
capable citizens, we are faced with 
the fact that the percentage of men 
teachers has been steadily decreasing 
for years, and that this trend can be 
expected to continue. 

Men are leaving the teaching field, 
not entering it. They will continue 
to leave as long as they are paid 
about the same salaries as factory 
workers, who need little or no edu- 
cation or training to qualify for their 
jobs. 

It would be well worth the added 
cost to the nation to encourage men 
to enter the teaching profession by 
paying them salaries commensurate 
with their status as_ specialized, 
highly trained workers in a vital 
field of public service. THE END 
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“Rob” Takeshi was a Japanese-American boy who knew 


that a man’s spirit is more important than 





the color of his skin. 


Hs REAL NAME is Takeshi. But 
following the custom of most of 
the Orientals in Hawaii he assumed 
the Caucasian name, “Bob.” 

We hired Bob in our restaurant 
during the war, when help was hard 
to get. He was a skinny, under- 
nourished Japanese boy about nine- 


teen years old, and his right arm and 


In those hectic days, my husband, 
Bake, and I never knew from one 
day to the next who of our small staff 
would show up for work. Every day 


of the week we were pinch-hitting 


for absentee employees as_ cooks, 

? | 
waitresses, janitors, salad makers, 
ca h ers, O1 indwich makers. 


We didn’t expect much of Bob 
when we hired him. But we felt 
that at least he would be dependable 
because of his handicap and inability 
to get work elsewhere; and anything 
he could do would be a help. At 
first he could barely do the smalf 
jobs we gave him, but gradually he 
assumed more, wiping down the vent 
and grill with his good left hand, 
emptying and burning the rubbish, 
cleaning the bandsaw and meat 
grinder, straining grease, even put- 
ting his lame right arm into service 
wherever he could. 

And he watched, when he had 
time, the doing of all the other jobs 
that went on about him 
that he wasn’t physically capable of 


even those 


doing. 

One morning the vegetable man 
failed to report; but by the time we 
arrived at the restaurant Bob had all 
the potatoes peeled and blanched. 
And during the day he finished most 
of the other vegetables, managing to 
do his regular tasks in between. 

At the end of a year’s time he had 
made himself so generally useful 


We Americans 


By ELIZABETH BAKER 


that Bake increased his earnings 
several times. With what know-how 
and skill he had acquired, other 
restaurants would gladly have hired 
him, and at more than we could 
afford to pay—and he knew it. We 
even talked to him about it, but he 
said it was “all right.” 

He stayed on with us and con- 
tinued to grow. And the restaurant 
grew. 

Today, five years later, Bob is the 
cashier and assistant manager. I am 
busy raising a family, and Bob is 
taking my place at the restaurant. 
Besides his many other duties he is 
directly responsible for the help. 
Yesterday I heard him fire the dish- 
washer. 

Mack, the dishwasher, was a Cau- 
casian, I blush to admit, in his middle 
thirties. He came to us about a 
month ago when one of the govern- 
ment projects on this island was 
finished, throwing him out of a job. 
Bob hired him. 

The first few days he did his work 
all right. Then he began coming late 
and a little drunk—and then later 
and drunker. The dirty dishes would 
stack in the sink and the waitresses 
would start calling for clean ones. 
Sometimes the rest of the help could 
manage, and if not, Bake would 
leave his office and wash dishes, and 
Bob would leave the cash register at 
intervals to fish the steaming glasses 
and plates and silverware out of the 


sterilizer with his left hand and stack 
them on trays. In an emergency they 
could get by, but it was hard. 

And then yesterday Mack didn’t 
show up until noon. He didn’t see me, 
but I followed him as he staggered 
into the restaurant. 

The kitchen was in hectic disorder, 
with the waitresses and Bob trying 
to keep enough clean dishes ahead 
to serve the customers. 

I was going on into my husband’s 
office, but I stopped when I heard 
Mack laugh scornfully. 

“What fools you Japs and Chinks 
are,’ he told the people in the 
kitchen. “Look out in front! The 
place is full of suckers throwing 
their money into the boss’s lap— 
buying him big automobiles to ride 
around in. And what does he do to 
earn it while you’re slaving like mad 
out here?” 

Bob handed Mack an apron. “We 
need these dishes. No time to talk.” 

“No time to talk,” Mack mimicked. 
“Just who needs these dishes? The 
boss? Well, let him just get in here 
and get them. I’m not going to.” 

Bake walked up behind me and 
touched my arm. I motioned him to 
listen. 

Bob took the apron back. “You’re 
fired, Mack. Stop at the office and 
get your pay.” 

“Fired? Why you dirty Jap! You 
can’t fire me and you know it—not 
with those dishes stacking up on 
you. I suppose you’re going to wash 
stubby flipper of 


"em with that 
yours!” 

Bake walked past me then and into 
the kitchen. “You heard him,’ he 
said, putting on the apron. “You're 
fired. Get out.” 

Mack took a belligerent step to- 
ward him and started to say some- 
thing. But he stopped as Bake dived 
into the soap suds. 

“Call up the agency and have them 
send someone down,” Bake told Bob. 
Then, for the benefit of the others 
standing there, “But this time be a 
little more particular about the guy 
you hire.” 

“Yeh, Bob,” Mack spat at him, 
“this time hire another Jap like 
yourself. Then you'll get along just 
dandy.” 

Bob looked surprised. The island 
population is predominantly oriental, 
but we have just about every nation- 
ality employed in our restaurant. 
Bob seemed to be considering this. 
Then he crossed in front of Mack on 
his way to the telephone. 

“This time,” he said thoughtfully, 
“Tll hire an American. We Ameri- 
cans get along just dandy.” THE END 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Thirty-two Whitworth 


College students will live in Circle K dorms, con- 
verted for year-round living by the Kiwanis Club 
of Spokane. These buildings are part of the Kiwanis 
Health Center at Dartford, an eighteen-year-old 
summer recreation camp for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Fifty Kiwanians and a group of Whitworth 
faculty men began the $45,000 conversion project by 
removing the roof and sides of these two summer 
dwellings. Afterward, construction men completed 
the work. This September the first group of winter 
students will move into these dorms, where they 
will stay until June. Then needy children will come 
for the summer. 


WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS After a long, thorough, 


community-wide canvass, Kiwanians in Woburn held 
a successful rummage sale to finance their work 
with underprivileged children, juvenile delinquents, 
and youth summer camps. Many attics were emptied, 
and some local merchants donated window samples 
and slightly-damaged goods. Reception depots desig- 
nated by the Kiwanis club were filled during the 
week before the sale. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS | The Kiwanis Club of Topeka 


recently gave $1000 to the Capper Foundation Cente” 
for Crippled Children. The check was given to 
former US Senator Arthur Capper, founder and 
president of the foundation, at the Kiwanians’ noon 
meeting. 

“T do not believe it is generally realized,” observed 
Capper, “what a great change has come over 
America as a result of .. . Kiwanis... .” 


WESTBORO, ONTARIO Last winter, Westboro Kiwan- 


ians sponsored weekly ski classes for local young- 
sters. Each Saturday morning, competent instructors 
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took eighty children out to slide down snowy slopes. 
This weekly excursion was so popular that 300 
Westboro youngsters asked to participate. The 
Kiwanis club plans to continue this program. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA A cow that Bartlesville 


Kiwanians purchased ten years ago for a needy 
Mexican family has been returned: The family 
doesn’t need milk any more. Kiwanians bought this 
cow to help the Mexicans fight TB, which had killed 
the mother and was threatening her undernourished 
youngsters. 

This bit of kindness was financially as well as 
spiritually rewarding to the Kiwanians because they 
recently sold the cow for two dollars more than it 
cost in 1939! 


NEW WESTMINSTER, BRITISH COLUMBIA “Tt has 


taken many years to accumulate this money,” 
declares Lieutenant Governor J. Denis Hagar, 
speaking of the New Westminster club’s new $45,000, 
swimming pool in the city park. “It is a monument 
to Kiwanis.” 


BRIGHTON, NEW YORK Alarmed at the way television 


has been drawing youngsters to saloons, Brighton 
Kiwanians have purchased a television set for the 
Monroe YMCA in Rochester. This was the first set 
in the city to be installed in such a place. The 
Brighton club makes most of the money for its 
activities by sponsoring an annual play in the 
community. 


DAYTON, OHIO It cost $2000 for the Kiwanis Club of 


Dayton to replace the Barney Community Center’s 
suburban station wagon. But the Kiwanians put up 
the cash and now the center has a fine automobile 
for transporting polio cases. The club also p ovides 
entertainment for people at the center. 





Left, Kiwanians in Red Bank, New Jersey prepare Easter baskets for needy families in the community. Right, the Kiwanis Club 
of Pottstown, Pennsylvania staged’an Easter Egg hunt at which one Kiwanian dressed as a bunny surprised some youngsters, 
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SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 





GARY, INDIANA Kiwanians in Gary have given thirty- 


six vocational guidance films to their public school 
system. One of these sound movies shows the 
techniques of vocational guidance counseling. Others 
deal with specific occupations. Some Kiwanians paid 
for films showing their work, and other motion pic- 
tures were financed by local trade and professional 
organizations. For example, a local automobile dealer 
sponsored two films on automotive service and tool 
making; four lumber companies sponsored films on 
forestry industries and wood working; and the 
medical staffs of two Gary hospitals helped buy a 
film on nursing. 

Kiwanians in this town joined 


the Kiwanians in Springville and the Payson Lions 
Club in buying a $300 audiometer for the Nebo 
School District. Officials report that ten per cent of 
the students in this district have hearing defects. 
The new machine will 
check the hearing of about fifty pupils each 


enable the school nurse to 
day. 





The Kiwanis clubs of Tacoma and Northwest Tacoma, Wash- 
ington entered this 25,000-flower float in city’s daffodil parade. 


“Do we think more of cows 
than we do of ourselves?” asked the Kiwanis Club 
of Marinette in a circular announcing their stage 
show and the reason for it. This circular mentioned 
the treatment of cattle against TB, and pointed out 
that the people desperately need protection against 
tuberculosis 

With the profits from the musical stage show, 
Marinette Kiwanians hope to give a chest X ray 
to everyone in the county more than fourteen years 
old. 

The stage show was elaborately advertised, and 

on the first night several hundred people were 
turned away from the auditorium. To accommodate 
them, the Kiwanians put on a second showing. 
At the main entrance to the Barrie 
Agricultural Fair Ground stands a headquarters 
building donated by the Kiwanis Club of Barrie. 
This structure contains office space and modern 
wash-rooms, 


INDEPENDENCE, 


MISSOURI Juvenile Judge John 
Wright appreciates the assistance Independence 
Kiwanians are giving to juvenile delinquents. De- 
clares the judge: “I desire to publicly commend the 
Kiwanis Club of Independence for the aid they 
are tendering this office in the rehabilitation 
of ... our youngsters who have strayed from the 
path of rectitude. 

“The incident of acts of juvenile delinquency is 
low in our country, and I’m sure it will be even 
below the past year’s rate now that we have these 
men of Kiwanis assisting the juvenile workers and 
myself... .” 

The service clubbers have won this praise by 
guiding delinquents as second fathers and advisers. 
The erring lads are encouraged to put their energy 
into hobbies such as photography, fishing, sports, 
hiking, stamp collecting and doing honest work. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN’ To help foreign 


CLIFTON-ALDAN, PENNSYLVANIA 


1T LAKE CITY, 


students at the University of Wisconsin get 
acquainted with America, Kiwanians in Port Wash- 
ington brought thirty of these college men and 
women to the community for a three-day visit. 
Fifteen American students accompanied the youths 
who hail from Iran, the Philippines, India, Egypt, 
Colombia, British Guiana, China, El Salvador, 
Poland, Puerto Rico, Norway, Canada and the 
Netherlands. 

Soon after arriving in Port Washington, the visitors 
were taken to twenty-two homes where they lived 
during the visit. In some of these houses, seminars 
were held the first night. Townspeople attended, 
asked the foreigners about their countries, and 
listened to the discussions, led by American students 
and representatives of other nations. 

Because Port Washington is a renowned fishing 
community, the students visited the Smith Brothers 
Fishing Industries plant. They also saw the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Comnany. Lunch and dinner 
were served at the Port Washington High School, 
and everyone took part-in games afterward. 

On the second evening, students presented a pro- 
gram to the community at the high school audi- 
torium. And on the last day in Port Washington, 
visitors ate with their hosts and attended church 
before returning to the University. 

Said one student from Egypt: “This is wonderful. 

I am amazed at the strength of small communities 
in America. If I come back, I should certainly like 
to live in such a place.” 
UTAH Three boys clubs in this 
community have television sets that were given by 
the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City. The town’s 
recreation department helped Kiwanis perform this 
service. 


CRESTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA This club has assumed 


as a project the construction of a swimming pool 
and a public recreation field. 

Members of this 
club bought a radio for the Delaware County Ju- 
venile Court Home. Now the inmates can listen to 
radio programs which are approved by officials of 
the institution. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS This was the first time that Alton 


Kiwanians had staged an entire minstrel show, with 
no talent from outside the club. Every Kiwanian 
was active, either selling tickets or on the stage. 
About $1200 in profits from this show will be used 
to aid underprivileged children in the community. 
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JASPER, ALABAMA Jasper Kiwanians have equipped 


a clubroom for Alcoholics Anonymous. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING During the summer, members 


of this club take care of the community swimming 
pool. The service clubbers keep the water clean, 
handle admission fees, keep up the property, hire 
employees, and manage financial matters. 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA The Kiwanis Club of 


Gainesville has completely equipped and now main- 
tains an up-to-date dental trailer which operates 
throughout the school year, serving all county 
educational institutions. The full-time dentist for the 
Alachua County Health Unit has examined 3311 
children, 323 of whom have received care at the 
Kiwanis clinic. Two hundred and eleven of the 3311 
have consulted private dentists at the county doctor’s 
recommendation. 


BLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA One member of this club 


has given each other member a check for three 
dollars, to be invested by the recipient. On the first 
day of November, each Kiwanian will return the 
three dollars to the lender, and the profits of each 
investment will go into the club’s underprivileged 
child fund. 

Several Kiwanians have pooled their three dollar 
checks to buy feeder calves that will be sold in the 
fall. Other schemes are being worked out, and the 
Kiwanians believe the final profit will be three times 
as much as the aggregate original loan. 


MAUI, HAWAII The Maui Kiwanis Club Second An- 


nual Hobby Show was a big event for many people 
on the island. And the success of this project is a 
reflection of Kiwanis’ success out in the Pacific. 

Five thousand people came to the show, and 
hundreds of school children attended the Grammar 
School Track Meet which was staged in conjunction 
with the show. More than 1130 people entered 
exhibits, which included a variety of fascinating 
collections, pieces of art and handicraft work. 

One of the most unusual exhibits was of the Maui 
Orchid Society’s colorful collection of valuable 
flowers. 

Another highlight of the show was a series of 
demonstrations in shell craft, hand-weaving, clay- 
modeling, whittling, woodworking, cartooning and 
mechanical shop work. Three high school bands 
provided music for the visitors at one evening 
session. 

Contestants from every racial group in Hawaii 
took part: Reinnick, Fredholm, Furmize, Toyama 
and McArthur were among the prize winners. 

An interesting sidelight on the Kiwanis hobby 
show is the story of Mrs. J. P. Cockett, an elderly 
lady who could barely walk one year ago. At the 
first Kiwanis hobby show, her husband became 
fascinated with shells. Soon afterward, he began 
building a collection. His wife took an interest and 
went along on some shell-gathering trips. The sun 
and sea water relaxed her muscles, and now the 
lady is recovering—thanks to an interest that began 
at the first Kiwanis hobby show! 

Commenting on the shows and Kiwanis, William J. 
Belknap, Sr., news editor of The Maui News, 
observes: “Discounting all their other community 
efforts, as one who watches the parade of news on 
our Valley Isle, I would say that the members 
of the Maui Kiwanis club justify their existence 
by their annual hobby show alone—and by the way, 
I am not a member of the Kiwanis club.” 
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BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA Kiwanians in this 
community gave five pounds of hybrid corn to each 
of forty farmers who attended the club’s annual 
Farmer’s Day Luncheon. 

THE EASTERN SHORE, FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA A 
safety patrol established by this club saved two 
school children’s lives by throwing these youths out 
of the way of a speeding truck. Members of the 
patrol were in great danger during this rescue. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS Several hundred children took 
part in this club’s annual Easter Egg hunt. Prizes 
were given to those finding gold eggs, and also to 
children who discovered the most eggs. Boy Scouts 
assisted during the hunt, and everyone took part 
in games after the eggs had been gathered. 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS Clean-Up-Week in Hiawatha 
was sponsored by this town’s Kiwanis club. Truck 
owners cooperated with the campaign by donating 
the services of disposal trucks, which cruised around 
town to pick up refuse. 





An actor who helped Barberton, Ohio Kiwanians raise money 
for deafness prevention work, meets local girl with bad hearing. 


BARBERTON, OHIO The Kiwanis Club of Barberton is 
sponsoring a hearing class in local public schools. 
When a deaf youngster is approved by the proper 
authorities, he is enrolled in the Kiwanis class, 
where lip reading is taught, and children are helped 
to regain their hearing. 

The service clubbers have bought five hearing 
aids for this class and are underwriting the cost of 
other necessary equipment—a record player and 
two typewriters. Money to carry on this worth- 
while activity came from a stage play and gum 
machines. 

RITENOUR, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI Nearly 
two hundred youngsters attended the recent Riten- 
our Kiwanis Baseball Clinic. Red Schoendienst and 
Stan Musial, of the St. Louis Cardinals, and other 
men with professional baseball experience, con- 
ducted classes for boys between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen. The major leaguers signed countless 
autographs between demonstrations and classes. 
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Arthur May, governor of the New England District, joins Army 
officers in visiting Murphy General Hospital's oldest patient. 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS This club was host to an 
inter-club meeting attended by 600 Kiwanians from 
Division V of the New England District. The pur- 


pose of this gathering was to help community 
leaders learn how the Army is_ rehabilitating 
wounded vets. The second objective: informing 
Army officers of Kiwanians’ interest in this rehabili- 
tation, recruiting and other Army affairs. The service 
clubbers and their guests met at Murphy General 
Hospital in Waltham, where they paid a dollar and 


a half to eat a meal that cost the Army fifty cents. 
The $600 
the benefit of hospital patients. 

ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE The Kiwanis Review 


difference was given to Uncle Sam for 


of 1949 played to a packed house on two evenings 
and netted nearly $2000 for the Rochester club’s 
work with underprivileged children. Seventy-three 


Kiwanians took part in the program. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI This club is leading 
a drive to raise money for a new grandstand at the 
community park and sponsoring baseball teams in 


cooperation w ith the city. 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK Kiwanians in Seneca 
Falls have helped a troup of Sea Scouts win the 
National Standard Rating for leadership, growth 
and community service. One Sea Scout leader 
declares that the Kiwanians’ continued interest has 
made the Seneca Falls troop one of fifty in the nation 


to win the National Standard Rating. 
rHWEST ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI This club spon- 
sored a wrestling match at one neighborhood school 


SOl 


and is working with a boys’ baseball league. 
DOUGLAS, GEORGIA Members of the Douglas club are 
paying for the services of a fine eye specialist, who 
is working with children 
METAIRIE, LOUISIANA 
a house for an old lady who was evicted from her 
home, which stood where levees are being built. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS. The Kiwanis Club of Aurora 
sponsored a learn-to-swim campaign in cooperation 
the YMCA. Several hundred youths learned 
and buttons from 
Kiwanis representatives at a graduation service. 
ESSEX, MARYLAND The Kiwanis Club of Essex is 
sponsoring the Baltimore Cottage at the Maryland 
Training School for Boys. Service clubbers have 
given inmates of this cottage boxing gloves, volley 
ball equipment, and other recreation 
items. Each Monday night, two Kiwanians visit the 
boys, who are between ten and fifteen years old. 


poor 


These Kiwanians are building 


with 


to swim, received achievement 


magazines, 
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IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN One hundred and five grade 
school athletes, their, coaches and ten guests attended 
the Ironwood Kiwanians’ banquet for young sports- 
men. This event is held annually to recognize out- 
standing athletes and promote interest in grade 
school sports. 

FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA The agriculture com- 
mittee of this club launched the first annual South 
Carolina Livestock Show and Sale twelve years ago. 
Since then the project has grown tremendously— 
this year $2851 in prizes were given to contestants 
exhibiting hogs, milking, shorthorn, dairy and fat 
cattle. A new feature this year was an educational 
exhibit about grazing crops, swine management, 
parasites and prevention of injury to livestock. 

THE HANOVERS, NEW JERSEY When the local PTA 
and the Board of Education recently bought play- 
ground equipment, members of the Kiwanis Club 
of The Hanovers erected this equipment. 





Biloxi, Mississippi Kiwanians helped send this boy and his 
mother to Baltimore, for surgical treatment on his weak heart. 


BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI Steve Busick was a “blue baby,” 
born with a heart malformation which has been cor- 
rected by surgery and financial help from many 
people. When Biloxi Kiwanians heard of this boy’s 
trouble, they began raising money to pay for his 
operation at Johns Hopkins medical center in Balti- 
more, Maryland. This operation cost several thou- 
sand dollars, even though the doctor worked for 
half his regular fee. The county health department, 
the state department of health, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association and other civic organizations 
joined Kiwanis in contributing. The employer of 
this boy’s father paid transportation expenses and 
gave him a vacation so that he could also go to 
Baltimore. 

The Kiwanis Club of Baltimore host to 
the invalid’s mother while she is in the 
operation. As the boy and his mother left Biloxi, 
crowds at the station showered them with dollar bills 
and good wishes. 


was 
town fo1 
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WEST POINT, VIRGINIA This club joined the state 
department of health’s crippled children’s bureau in 
sponsoring an orthopedic clinic for people in several 
surrounding counties. Assistance was given to medi- 
cally indigent crippled children less than sixteen 
years old. 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA Roanoke Kiwanians have added 
a fine new swimming pool to their Camp Kiwanianna. 

ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA There are twenty members 
in the Kiwanis-sponsored Boys’ Accordian Band, led 
by Kiwanian Mel Pratt. The newly formed group 
has accepted invitations to play at local Chamber of 
Commerce functions. 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA As part of Boys Club 
Week, Scranton Kiwanis entertained thirty-six boys 
club members and ‘heir leaders, who put on a special 
program for Kiwanis. 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA One hundred and fifty- 
four students from nine high schools took part in a 
recent City-County Students’ Government Day that 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Wheeling. 
The youths took over local government jobs for 
this day. Service clubbers interviewed some students 
after the event and made recordings of the youths’ 


observations. The club has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed set of suggested procedures, which are 
available to other Kiwanis clubs interested in 


sponsoring “Government Days.” The recordings are 
also available. 

MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT Members of this club 
recently donated $150 to the Meriden Boy Scout 
Council. The money will be put into the building 
fund of a local summer camp. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY The children of Clayton and 
their parents enjoy wholesome Saturday afternoon 
movies, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Clayton. 

DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA Several hundred 4-H 
and FFA members from eight counties attended 
the Fourth Annual Fat Stock Show, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Durham. Eighty-seven beef 
animals and 106 swine were exhibited. Twenty- 
seven blue ribbons were given to first prize winners 
in the beef contest, and second places went to 
twenty-six young farmers. Cash prizes totaled $528, 
and all participants and their parents were enter- 
tained at a dinner given by the Kiwanis club. Later, 
the animals were sold at public auction. The grand 
champion hog and steer sold for eighty-six and 
eighty-two cents a pound, respectively. 

HAMPTON, NEW BRUNSWICK After the Hampton 
High School hockey team won the interscholastic 
provincial hockey championship, the Kiwanis Club 
of Hampton entertained the boys. 

BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS In recognition of this club’s 
civic work, it was honored recently on a nation- 
wide radio program. The sponsor gave these service 
clubbers $300 worth of food, toys and clothing, 
which were turned over to the Robbins Orphanage 
in Blue Island. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO An audiometer that was 
purchased by the Kiwanis Club of Roswell has 
been used to test 2500 children for hearing defects. 
As a result, a number of children have received 
preventive treatment. 

LINCOLN HEIGHTS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Two hundred and twenty-eight teen-agers attended 
and enjoyed the second monthly dance sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Heights. THE END 
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Morr tan $830 was collected by members of the Bangor 
High School Key Club to aid Boy Scout, Girl Scout and 
Cub Scout troops in Bangor, Michigan. This club spon- 
sored a donkey basketball game, revenue from which 
was used to send delegates to the Key Club International 
convention. This group also purchased a new drinking 
fountain for the high school and paid for the installa- 
tion of boot racks. ... A badly needed trophy case was 
purchased for the Caruthersville High School, at Caruth- 
ersville, Missouri by Key Club members who sold pop- 
corn at basketball games. . A contest, held by the 
Owen High School Key Club at Owen, Wisconsin to 
determine an appropriate name for the school team, was 
won by the student who presented the name, “Owen 
Eagles.” The selling of buttons, banners and T-shirts 
bearing the “eagle” emblem is another project of these 


Key Clubbers. 


Tue Corvete High School Key Club at Cordele, Georgia 
has completed 100 projects in its first year. Already they 
purchased a $210 mimeograph machine, and were re- 
sponsible for two large bulldog signs used on the ath- 
letic bus. This group is offering two awards, one for the 
most outstanding football player, and one, a citizenship 
award, for the boy or girl student who does the most for 
the betterment of the school. ... Key Clubbers of Lynn 
High School at Nauvoo, Alabama procured two road 
machines and spent two full days leveling off a part 
of the school grounds for a parking lot. They then cut, 
placed and painted seventy posts to keep cars off the 
playgrounds. 


Key Cuussers of Lewisburg High School at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania checked The Kiwanis Magazine’s list of 
“100 Books Which Best Typify America” with the 
volumes which already composed their high school 
library. They then purchased the recommended books 
which the library did not have and presented them to 
the school. . . . One of the most distinguished person- 
ages ever to be brought to New Britain, Connecticut 
by a high school club was the guest of the Key Club of 
New Britain Senior High School. He is United States 
Senator Raymond E. Baldwin, Connecticut’s wartime 
governor, who spoke on the subject, “Americans Look 
Ahead,” following a dinner to which the Key Club in- 
vited 150 guests, THE END 





For ten weeks Key Clubbers in Marysville, California washed 
cars to raise money for their Key Club convention delegates. 
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Canapa’s Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent began a re- 
cent western tour by stopping in Edmonton, Alberta 
to deliver a speech before the Kiwanis Club of Edmon- 
ton. More than five hundred people attended the lunch- 
eon meeting, including members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Canadian Club. 
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Canada’s Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent delivers an address 
to more than 500 Edmonton, Alberta Kiwanians and their guests. 


Few Kiwanis cLuss can boast four blood brothers on 
their membership roles. But when you attend a meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas, you'll meet 
the four Ryan brothers, who qualify for membership 
because of their success in business and community life. 
John, who joined in 1944, owns a coal company; Rene, 
who joined this year, is the divisional sales manager of 
a large drug company. Maurice came to Kiwanis in 1938; 
he is a doctor, and is in business with the fourth Ryan, 
Michael, who joined in 1945. 


T wis year’s Ohio State high school basketball cham- 
pions from Hamilton, Ohio owe much of their success 
to Kiwanians Warren Scholler and Chuck Thackara 
because Warren is the team’s coach and Chuck is school 
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athletic director. After winning the crown, the high 
schoolers were entertained by the Hamilton Kiwanians. 

Kiwanian Dick Larkins, Ohio State University’s ath- 
letic director, was principal speaker, and he praised 
the team produced by Chuck and Warren—who had 
been his pupils at the University! 


Twenty-r1cuT years of outstanding work with under- 
privileged children won the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
Ontario a citation that was delivered by H. E. McCallum, 
mayor of the city. Income from a $2,000,000 trust fund, 
willed by the late Tom Loblaw, a member of this club, 
has enabled the Kiwanians to establish five youth or- 
ganizations with about 2700 members and maintain a 
splendid summer camp, attended annually by 800 youths. 


Avr Brentrwoop, Pensylvania, Kiwanians have a practical 
and interesting method of keeping records which drama- 
tize the importance of good attendance. A billboard- 
type display has been set up at the meeting place. This 
board, about sixteen feet long and four feet high, carries 
the name of each member at the right of a small light. 
To the right of each name is a column for years of 
perfect attendance, and space listing regular attendance. 

As a member enters the room, he presses a switch 
which lights the lamp by his name. The attendance com- 
mittee later checks the board against the number of 
Kiwanians present. Then a sticker is placed after each 
name—blue for attendance, red for absence. If a member 
makes up a meeting, a gold sticker is placed over the 
red one. 

This attendance board has been used just four months, 
but its effectiveness is already apparent. For one thing, 
the board has dramatized the importance of attendance. 
Second, everyone can see which members are in danger 
of being dropped for continued absence. Several times, 
members with a dangerous number of red stickers after 
their names have been privately warned by fellow 
Kiwanians. THE END 





Members of the Brentwood, Pennsylvania club gather around their novel record board, which stimulates interest in attendance, 
On this board Kiwanians can see each others’ absences and makeups, and learn which Kiwanians are in danger of being dropped. 
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Long Beach Kiwanians have used their experience as employers 


meer" GUIDE FOR JOB HUNTERS 


By FRED HAWES 


_ FIRST JOB is the title of a four- 
page folder published by the Kiwanis 
Club of Long Beach, California. Con- 
taining fifty-seven sound pieces of 
advice for young job-seekers, this 
pamphlet has already helped thou- 
sands of high school and college grads 
since its first printing in 1948. The 
reason for Your First Job’s appeal is 
its practical contents and their simple 
presentation. For example, applicants 
are advised to: “Get a good rest the 
night before your interview ... have 
clearly in mind what you have to 


offer . . . don’t fail to be on time... 
read the application blank care- 
Pay. es.” 


Such admonitions sound like noth- 
ing more than common sense. But a 
surprising number of job hunters vio- 
late these and other cardinal rules 
of business practice. 

Long Beach Kiwanians knew this 
from years of hiring, and the service 
clubbers decided their knowledge 
would be useful to students preparing 
to enter the business world. So club 
members spent more than 200 man- 
hours sifting and sorting their experi- 
ence as employers. The result of this 
work was a one, two, three, four sum- 
mary of the best way to sell yourself, 
including preliminaries (surveying the 
local job market, determining special 
abilities); making appointments; ar- 
ranging and taking part in an inter- 
view: selling yourself; how to follow 
up an interview; and what makes an 
employee valuable to his organization. 

Because of its simple presentation, 


the Kiwanis booklet is pqpular with 
senior advisers and vocational guid- 
ance counselors, who use the folder as 
the basis for discussions on job hunt- 
ing. And educators distribute the 
pamphlet to other students because 
Your First Job is clear and direct 
enough to be understood without class- 
room explanation. 

For the same reason, the Kiwanis 
publication is being distributed by the 
California State Employment Service, 
the Long Beach Public Library and 
some civic organizations. Hundreds of 
requests for sample copies have come 
to Long Beach from throughout the 
United States and several foreign 
countries. 

It looks as if Long Beach Kiwanians 
have fathered a popular and much- 
needed community service. THE END 








Top right, a high school vocational counselor and one 

senior discuss problems this girl will face when she hunts her first 
job. This conversation is based on the Long Beach Kiwanians’ 
booklet, as is the guidance conference in the photo above. 
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NEW SONOTONE 





PORTABLE 





METER 





ONOTONE IS 
 proup to in- 
troduce, for the 
first time, a 
truly light- 
weight, portable, 
pure-tone audi- 
ometer especial- 
ly designed for 
use by schools, 
health agencies, 
clinics and_ all 
others interested 
ry in the testing 
} and conservation 
of hearing. 





Educational and 
— health author- 
ities today recommend the pure- 
tone, individual audiometer for 
screening tests of school chil- 
dren and other groups, formerly 
group-tested with phonographic 
equipment. 
Economical and battery-operated, 
the new Sonotone Model 30 
Screening Audiometer makes 
possible rapid, accurate hearing 
tests of each person separately 
under all conditions. Enclosed in 
a rugged metal case, it weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with ac- 
cessories and batteries. Priced at 
$199 to meet the most modest 
health program budgets. Bat- 
teries last school year under ordi- 
nary usage. 
Recommended as a very neces- 
sary tool in the Kiwanis hearing 
conservation campaign. 


Remember—it’s never too early 
to examine a child’s hearing! 


SONOTONE 
CORPORATION 
Elmsford, New York 





Dr. Irving I. Schachtel, President of So- 
notone, has written an inspiring book, 
“Conserving Our Children’s Hearing,” on 
this important problem. Copies are avail- 
able at your local Sonotone office (check 
the phone book)—or write to Sonotone 





at Elmsford, N.Y. 

















Should we isolate the —/ 
Lin can tourists? / 


j 


Sa 


By JOHN W. GREGORY 


A’ ELDERLY COUPLE recently ar- 
rived in California from Syra- 
New York. Behind 
was a trailer. The oldsters stopped in 
Pismo Beach, where they bought a 


cuse, their car 


lot in an expensive residential dis- 
trict. But they their 
trailer onto the property and relaxed 


when drove 


the sunshine, their neigh- 
“intrusion.” There 


to enjoy 
bors resented the 
was talk of ordinances and petitions. 

So the New Yorkers 


house 


decided to 
build a around their trailer! 
The structure was nothing more than 
walls, roof, a hall and kitchen, but it 
satisfied the neighbors and brought 
peace to Pismo Beach. 

the 
inhabitants have been able to 


Few of nation’s one million 
trailer 
overcome the stigma of community 


This 


trailerites 


resentment so. easily. wide- 


spread feeling against 
stands today as a formidable barrier 
which them health, 
happiness and civic activity. Many 
communities that have 
made an effort to end this segrega- 


isolates from 


progressive 


tion know integration pays rich 
dividends to everyone concerned. 
Why, then, should this strange 


barrier exist? Partly because home 
ownership is basic to our currently 
accepted pattern of community liv- 
ing, like going to church or getting 


a college education. Lots of folks 
don’t go to college or have the 
chance to own their homes, but 


the ideal persists to plague trailerites 
who don’t fit into the 
pattern. 

The Oakie concept is another fac- 
behind the barrier. Permanent 
often think that filth and 
values follow the 
So they regard 
trailerites as troublesome migrants, 


accepted 


tor 
residents 
low property 


trailer into town. 
accustomed to living in hovels. 

The past gives some basis for this 
suspicion. From the time when the 
first trailer appeared about twenty 
years ago until Pearl Harbor, most 
mobile homes belonged to travelers, 
sportsmen and migrants. But during 
this time working people were be- 
ginning to recognize the advantages 
of owning portable dwellings. 

So squalid trailer camps sprouted 
behind the dumps and slums in many 
communities. There was little re- 


gard for health or decency in these 


~, 
i 
ms. 


y settlements, and Americans 


righteously damned the trailer camp 


early 


and its denizens. 

Then came World War II and the 
subsequent housing shortage which 
generated a wave of reform that is 
abolishing bad conditions and build- 
ing attractive trailer parks which 
reflect the progressive spirit of their 
communities. 

The cleanup began three 
ago, when trailer makers formed a 
representative ob- 
jectives: to improve trailer society 
and build a healthy foundation for a 
growing industry. This association’s 
$1,000,000 effort has produced results 
from coast to coast. Many of the 
6000 US trailer park managers have 
been impressed with the need for 
reform and are cooperating with the 
industry’s rigid inspection program. 
And the trailer makers are helping 
businessmen everywhere establish 
good new parks. 

But the renovators still have lots 
to do—there are plenty of unsavory 
camps left. For example, citizens of 
Santa Ana, California recently held 
a mass meeting to drive trailerites 


years 


association. Its 
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Families who live in trailers around 


your town deserve a place in the 


community because most of them are the kind 


of folks who make good neighbors. 


from their community. Local spokes- 
men condemned nearby trailer 
camps as “breeders of crime and 
vice.” Deeply involved in this fracas 
was a city councilman who operated 
a questionable trailer camp without 
a license. 

And in Moline, Illinois fifty trailer 
families were charged with violation 
of the city sanitary ordinances. 

Often the effort to 
conditions begins with camp man- 


reform these 


agers, who realize the security of 


their investments (averaging $33,- 
000) depends upon cleanliness and 
order. One such businessman de- 


clares: “All I am trying to do is 
make a home for these people. If 
the camp is violating the law, we are 
willing to correct these violations, 
when told about them.” 

Alert officials want to 
clean up trailer camps through im- 
provement rather than abolition. 
When County Zoning Enforcement 
Officer M. E. Baughman found that 
ten cent of the trailers around 
St. Louis, Missouri were violating 
zoning laws, he wisely asked that 
more acceptable facilities be created. 

The opposite attitude of many real 
estate men presents another unfor- 


local also 


per 


tunate barrier to trailer-community 
integration. 

“Real estate people object to trailer 
camps they run down 
property values,” declares one mid- 
western real estate executive, who 
thinks trailers should be kept a long 
way town. Many houses in 
the area where this man does busi- 
ness are slums. Their property value 
is questionable. “Before and after” 
pictures of many fine trailer parks 
show that some well-run parks could 


because 


out of 


greatly improve his town. 

And some of the men who deal in 
property believe the trailer threatens 
the future of their businesses. 

Nonsense! 

A recent survey shows the average 
trailerite has a better-than-average 
income and education. He is a good 
neighbor who comes to town in a 
trailer. If the community impresses 
him, he’ll want to remain. And real 
estate men make money when people 
want to stay. 

Perhaps the problem of collecting 
taxes from trailerites has lead 
that 


good 


real 
believe the trailer 
make citizens. 
The trailer owners do pay taxes on a 


estaters to 
people won't 


national level, but sometimes do not 
contribute their fair share of 
government costs. Trailerites claim 
this situation from a wide- 
spread lack of tax laws that permit 
trailer pay local taxes. 
There is a growing effort to remedy 
this situation. 

In Illinois, county officials 
are seeking a state law to allow taxa- 
tion of all businesses outside muni- 
cipal jurisdiction. Comments Rock 
Island County Supervisor Harry Mc- 
Bride, a trailer park operator: “It is 
unfair to property owners that these 
people [trailerites] whose children 
tax school facilities pay 
personal property taxes.” 

Other park managers realize the 
importance of this problem. To as- 
sist a school attended by children of 


local 
results 


people to 


some 


our only 


his tenants, one park manager out- 
fitted the school’s manual training 
department. Some managers make 
regular donations to their local 
school systems, and a park manager 
(See Tin Can Tourists Page 48) 


Photographers, writers and other professional 
people live in trailers. What impression will they 
get from the facilities in your community? 






























































Many young couples have their first 
homes in trailers, and if your community 
impresses them, they’ll want to 

buy real estate for a permanent home. 


This modern trailer park near 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin offers trailerites 
and their children a variety of 
recreational facilities. 


WBRBKSK 


Above, Trailerites in good 
parks enjoy wholesome living. 
Below, a trailer park sponsored by 


Bradenton, Florida Kiwanians. 
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Sewer Rentals 
Cities charging sewer rentals collected 
more than twenty-five million dollars 
in 1948, the International City Managers’ 
Association Sewer _ service 
charges are in effect in at least 250 cities 
ove! 10,000 population 
which inaugurated the charge in 1948 
In 1947 199 cities 
10,000 employed sewer charges. 


reports. 
nineteen of 
between 5000 and 
Most popular methods of computing 
sewer charges are (1) on metered water 
(2) on a fixed percentage 
of the water bill; (3) by fixed uniform 


rates; (4) on the number of plumbing 
and (5) on the number of 


consumption; 


fixture 


sewer connections. 


Annexation 


Action of some cities in refusing mu- 
nicipal services to outlying areas has 


spurred recent annexations of these 
fringe areas, according to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. The 
Association reports that more than 145 
square miles of fringe area were added 
to 289 
population during the past year. 
Roanoke, Virginia’s addition of 11.83 
square miles was the record annexation 
during 1948. Albuquerque, New Mexico 
added 7.38 square miles during the year 


incorporated cities over 5000 


through annexation, and El Paso, Texas 
absorbed 7.26 square miles. 


Money Most Important 
Wages are the most vital factor affecting 
employee-employer relations, according 
to the municipal employees of Tyler, 
Texas. A checklist was submitted to the 
city’s 350 employees, and they were 
asked to check ten items in the order of 
their importance to job satisfaction. 
The ten top factors were: (1) wages; 
(2) retirement system, with city sharing 
cost; (3) vacation and sick leave priv- 
ileges; (4) job security; (5) cooperation 
of fellow employees; (6) group life and 
hospital insurance, city sharing cost; 
(7) equal opportunity for promotion; 
(8) opportunity to learn and understand 
job of whole department; (9) 
working conditions; and (10) reward or 
credit for work well done. 


good 


Trash Can Diplomats 

Garbage collectors are front-line diplo- 
mats in Milwaukee’s campaign to im- 
prove municipal public relations. 

All city employees are briefed in the 
art of giving courteous, prompt and 
efficient service. Because the campaign 
also calls for neat-looking city em- 
ployees, the brigade of 125 garbage men 
will be clothed in snappy new olive 
green uniforms—the trousers of which 
will have a stripe running down each 
leg. THE END 





Secretary 


B* THE END of this month, the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces 
are theatened with a shortage of ap- 
proximately 1600 physicians and 1160 
dentists, and this may increase to 
2200 physicians and 1400 dentists by 
the end of the year unless direct 
action is taken to make up the defi- 
cit. 

There are some 15,000 young phy- 
sicians and dentists who, during the 
war, received their professional edu- 
cations in whole or in part at the 
expense of the government under the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
and the Navy V-12 program, or who 
were deferred from active military 
service to continue their education 
at their own expense. It is considered 
fair and equitable that the greatest 





A PLEA By LOUIS JOHNSON 


Defense 


number of replacements should come 
from this group of men. They have a 
moral obligation which should be 
repaid with a tour of active duty as 
commissioned officers with one of the 
armed forces. 

There will be no attempt to take 
physicians and dentists from those 
areas where they are in great de- 
mand. It is expected that each physi- 
cian or dentist volunteering for mili- 
tary service will be replaced by a 
man completing his duty and return- 
ing to civilian practice. 

Civic organizations such as Ki- 
wanis can be of immeasurable as- 
sistance in this effort by encourag- 
ing these young physicians and den- 
tists to discharge their obligation to 
their government. THE END 








TIN CAN TOURISTS 
(From page 47) 
in Park Ridge, Illinois charges his 
tenants a “discouragement fee,” to 


keep them from. sending their 
youngsters to a nearby school. The 
trailerites had agreed to educate 


their children privately. 

The best way to find out about the 
trailerites’ problems is to visit a park. 
Most trailers you'll see cost their 
owners $1500 to $6000. And cars 
provide another good index to trail- 
erites’ financial status: Many of their 
autos are as good as yours, and some 
are better. 

if not luxurious, the interior of al- 
most any trailer you enter is trimly 
modern. There is no room for dis- 
order. Look around and you'll see 
many of the fine things that grace 
your own home—silverware, books 
and pictures. 

But more interesting than the 
trailers are the people who live in 
them. Some parks cater to park- 
and-run occupants, while others ac- 
cept permanent residents. Students, 
travelers, workers and teachers live 
side by side in these establishments. 
They share phones and other neces- 
Such constant contact rouses 
tolerance and a fraternal spirit 
among the self-styled Tin Can Tour- 
ists of the World. This healthy at- 
titude is the essence of good citizen- 
ship. Look at the one thousand 
trailers in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where local officials discovered 


sities. 


only one case of juvenile delinquency 
in the trailer community. 

Other figures dispute the idea that 
trailerites are trashy. One western 
survey shows the average family 
man in a trailer earns $4300 a year as 
a skilled tradesman. And _ national 
research reveals that only .02 per 
cent of America’s trailerites are un- 
employed—more than fifteen per 
cent being executives or professional 
people. 

Your town can bring these people 
in to stay. 

The first step is understanding 
trailerites and their problems. Your 
municipal ordinances must contain 
provisions for dealing with trailer 
parks. Your statutes should include 
rules for: licensing park operators; 
setting up and operating an accept- 
able park; locations; laundry and 
sanitation facilities, garbage disposal, 
water supply and fire protection; 
pets; penalties against violators; and 
license revocation. 

Don’t forget that decent treatment 
of trailerites is an important part of 
your town’s publicity and public 
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Underprivileged children, 

splashing in the new Christ Mission 
Camp swimming pool, enjoy the 

kind of fun that was reserved for 
luckier youths until Kiwanis 

built the $40,000 pool. 


possible by the fund-raising zeal of 
Youngstown Kiwanians. The service 
clubbers’ contributions to this project 
climaxed their longstanding interest 
in the camp. 

In recognition of this outstanding 
community service, International Pres- 
ident J. Belmont Mosser attended the 
dedication of the pool, and spoke about 
the challenges facing America. His 
subject was well-chosen, because the 
pool and summer camp are excellent 
examples of the way a community is 
meeting one great challenge—the vital 
need for helping sick and underprivi- 
leged children become healthy and 
prosperous citizens. 

Kiwanian Ray G. Hagstrom, super- 
intendent of the Christ Mission Settle- 
ment, which sponsors the camp, joined 
Youngstown Kiwanians in showing 
Belmont and his wife how the camp is 
helping kids conquer sickness and bad 
environment. Good food is the back- 
bone of any rehabilitation program, 
and the camp grows this food on a 
160-acre farm. Sixty acres are culti- 
vated, and 100 acres support milk 
cows, beef cattle, pigs and chickens. 
The camp’s own gardens produce al- 
most every kind of vegetable and 
many varieties of fruit. 

The Mossers and their hosts toured 
this efficiently-run farm and then saw 
where produce is prepared for the 
tables. Sleeping quarters, hospital and 
administration building were examined 
before the Kiwanians left Christ Mis- 
sion Summer Camp. —Roth Wyrick 








YOUNGSTOWN MEETS A CHALLENGE 


The character-cramping effects of sickness and 


poverty can be lessened by civic service. 


Pw 
1 HOUSANDS OF SICK and underprivi- 
leged children have enjoyed the Christ 
Mission Summer Camp since the 
Kiwanis Club of Youngstown, Ohio 
began helping this recreation center 
twenty-five years ago. Like other 
summer camps, this one gives young 
unfortunates a chance to benefit from 
outdoor living, good food and medical 
care. 

But unlike many similar recreation 
centers, the one near Youngstown has 
a fine $40,000 swimming pool, made 


The children who sat before 
International President Mosser as he 
dedicated the swimming pool, 

were living proof of the way Kiwanis 
is building better citizens. 














DRIFTING will play it furiously. 
“Remember this: We inspire no- 
body in Europe. We are kind, we are 


fair, or we try to be, and we brag 


relations program. If you put trailer 
parks behind the dumps, you'll (From page 33) 

regret it. Last summer a prominent leading to a shooting war as sense- 
Californian journeyed east by trailer. less as it will be horrible and 


He sent his home town newspaper 
regular accounts of his progress and 
impressions. This appeared in one 
of his articles: 

“Here we are in a city that looks 
as black as coal. It is really dis- 
couraging to see a city so politically 
mis-managed as to allow ... con- 
tinual belching of black soft coal 
smoke a green swampy sewer 
trench ... heavy trucks roaring by 
the trailer all night. We got out of 
this hell hole fast. We don’t like —.” 

There were no face-saving dashes 
in this newspaper story. Could the 
traveler have been writing about 
your town? THE END 
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ruinous?” 

“We, yes. Russia is not drifting. 
She has a goal, and she has a firm 
grip upon her beliefs. Whether what 
she believes is right or wrong does 
not matter. What matters is that she 
is so possessed by those beliefs that 
she will stake her national life for 
them. She is steadily training, build- 
ing, inventing, improving, indoctri- 
nating, creating vital stockpiles of 
war materials, preparing in every 
department with skill and care for 
what she believes to be inevitable. 
When she is ready she will strike. 
Every Russian in authority will 
know his part in the drama, and he 


about our democracy. Words! Giving 
chocolate bars and chewing gum to 
clamoring children does not transmit 
belief in us and our way of life. The 
Russian really believes in his way as 
much as we do in ours, but he goes 
further than we do, for he convinces 
other people. He screams, he lies, he 
is even savage, if you like. But he 
is horribly convincing. 

“Europe may not like his way as 
well as it likes ours, but the Euro- 
pean always knows exactly where 
the Russian stands and what he 
expects everyone to do. We won’t 
begin to get anywhere until you can 
say that of America!” THE END 
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Q. At a recent charter night party, 
I noticed the American flag was placed 
to the left of the speaker’s table and 
the Canadian flag to the right. Were 
the flags in the correct position? 


A. No. Since the meeting took place in 
the United States, the American flag 


should occupy the position of honor. 


The Official Flag Code of the United 
States of America reads: “When dis- 
played from a staff in a public audi- 


torium, or on a speaker’s platform, the 
flag should occupy the position of honor 
and be placed at the speaker’s right as 
he faces the audience.” 

Q. One of our members, who served 
in the Army during the war and was 
granted military service membership, 
had one year and fifty weeks of per- 
fect attendance to his credit when he 
left for active duty. Upon his return 
to active membership he attended two 
consecutive meetings and requested a 
two-year perfect attendance tab. We 
ruled against it. Just recently he 
brought this matter before the board 
of directors for the second time. Was 
our first decision correct? 


A. No. The provisions governing mili- 
tary service membership, which was an 
emergency measure during the war and 
has since been abolished, provided as 
follows: “The period of military service 
membership will not interrupt a mem- 
ber’s attendance Any 
perfect attendance record shall be fig- 


perfect record. 
ured on the basis of a continued record 
accomplished before and after (but not 
during) the period of military service 
membership.” 

Your member was entitled to a two- 
year perfect attendance tab after attend- 
ing two consecutive meetings following 
his return to active membership. 


Q. May I apply the attendance 
credit I received as a result of my 
visit last week to the General Office 
of Kiwanis International to any meet- 
ing I may miss during the next six 
months? 


A. No. The attendance credit card 
mailed to your club stated: “By reason 
of his visit to the General Office, he is 
entitled to the same attendance credit 
he would have received if attending an- 
other Kiwanis meeting on this date.” 
Your reference to six months involves 
the following provision of the Official 
Attendance Rules: Credit for attend- 
ance shall be granted to a Kiwanian: 
“In the event he visits the General 
Office in Chicago. Such credit to be 
limited to twice yearly, once from Jan- 
uary to June and again from July to 
December.” 


Q. Can our club be willed 
for the purpose of helping 
privileged children? 


A. Yes. Many Kiwanis clubs have 
been named as beneficiaries of wills. 
Any fund so received should be ear- 
marked for the intended purpose and 
should not be intermingled with funds 


money 
under- 


used for administrative or ordinary 
club expenses. 


Hl) 
e th Anniversary Clubs 


Asheville, No. Car. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Lima, Ohio 

Huntington, Ind. 
Charlotte, No. Car. , 
Edmonton, Alberta............. 


) 


Jackson, Minn. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Perry, Fla. 
Montevideo, Minn. 
Princeton-Athens, W. Va.... August 22 
Hot Springs, Ark. a August 27 
Northfork, W. Va................. August 28 


* * * * 


August 11 
August 16 
August 20 
August 25 
August 27 
August 27 


th Anniversary Clubs 


August 1 
August 1 
August 19 
August 22 





CLEANEST AMUSEMENT 
(From page 30) 


and all six have bustling lives of 
their own. 

This country’s four organizations 
are the Circus Fans Association of 
America, the Circus Historical Soci- 


ety, the Circus Model Builders and 
Owners Association, and the Circus 
Saints and Sinners of America. Many 
American fans belong to all of the 
first three organizations. The fourth 
-Saints and Sinners—is more ex- 
clusive. You join it by invitation 
only. 


Most active and widest known is 
the Circus Fans Association, called 
CFA in the circus realm. Founded in 
1925, the CFA by now has a mem- 
bership of several hundred circus 
fans scattered all over the country. 
Soon it may reach the thousand 
mark (which, according to the CFA 
constitution, is the group’s limit). 

The Association has chapters in all 
the forty-eight states, one chapter in 
xastern Canada, and __ individual 
members in western Canada and 
Cuba. Each chapter is called “Top,” 
and each city or town branch, 
“Tent.” Each “Top” and “Tent” is 
named after a distinguished circus 
owner or performer. A _ national 
convention is synchronized with the 
stand of a first-rate circus in a large 
city. The White Tops, a_ lively 
magazine of circus fact and fiction, is 
published for the Association by one 
of the fans, W. H. Hohenadel, a 
printer of Rochelle, Illinois. 

The most popular slogan of the 
American CFA is, “We Fight Any- 
thing That Fights the Circus.” Iwas 
rather surprised when I first heard 
of it. “But who would fight the 
circus?” I asked my _ circus-fan 
friends. And this is the answer I 
heard: 

“You never can tell, but in each 
town and city there comes a time 
when someone does want to fight the 
circus! Politicians are the biggest 
offenders. They want money graft 
or at least free tickets for themselves 
and their friends. When they don’t 
get what they want they make it 
tough for the circus—they make it 
difficult or expensive for the circus 
to get licenses, for instance. But our 
friends in the circus tell us about it, 
and we quickly take measures.” 

In 1943, while the Big Show was in 
Akron, Ohio, one of its aerialists, 
Frank Sheppard, fell from a high 
trapeze and was badly injured. Carl 
Elwell, a bank employee in the city 
and a CFA member, was in the audi- 
ence when Sheppard fell. He rushed 
to the back lot. “Don’t worry,” he 
told Sheppard’s fellow actors, “as 
long as he’s in Akron, my wife and I 
will look after him.” And the Elwells 
kept their word. For the four years 
or more that Sheppard was in the 
hospital they visited him at least 
once a week, bringing him presents 
and words of cheer. 

In the summer of 1947, as the Big 
Show blistered in the hot sun of 
Springfield, Illinois, the forty-year- 
old “Water Joe” collapsed while 
rushing buckets of water to animals 
and pitchers of lemonade to per- 
formers. He died of heat prostration. 
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The circus, moving on, left money 
for his burial, but the funeral would 
have been a lonely affair, for Joe’s 
only surviving kin—a sister in Penn- 
sylvania—couldn’t come to Illinois. 
It was then that the local “Tent” of 
the CFA took over. Prominent men 


of business and the professions, | 


members of the “Tent,” arranged for 
the funeral and came as pallbearers 
and mourners for the obscure roust- 
about. Later, when circus perform- 


ers sent money for a stone to be put 


on Joe’s grave, the Springfield “Tent” 
took care of its erection and dedica- 
tion. 

“T like a fan that holds a ticket in 


his hand, and I like him even more | 


when he gives the circus a hand!” 
says Fred Roedel to me. The busi- 
nessman and the father of a family 
in him recedes for the moment. His 
smile is happy, childlike. And I tell 


him so. 


“Childlike?” he echoes, and beams 


knowingly. “Sure, we fans are like 


happy children when it comes to the | 


circus. And why not? You say we 


may idealize and overidealize the | 
circus? Ah, but the circus is the | 


only form of amusement that has 
never been censored. Because it 
needs no censoring! It’s the clean- 
est amusement there is!” HE END 


CRIME DOES PAY 
(From page 13) 
derived from Arthur Rackham edi- 
tions of “The Wind in the Willows.” 
Money came first—the taste and be- 
havior patterns of children could go 
hang, even though wide-eyed young- 


sters were the citizens of tomorrow, | 


responsible for the world’s problems. 
But let tomorrow’s citizens bury 
their own dead! The comics must be 
published; boys and girls should be 
taught to destroy, to kill and thrill— 
not given a chance to turn somer- 
saults in the clouds. 

This was like Hitler’s desire for 
German youth. We wanted our 
American boys and girls to have the 
bold, brazen antics of the animals, 


ready to face life unafraid. So the | 


law of the jungle returned as a form 
of entertainment. 

Before berating the shocking be- 
havior of our teen-agers, we should 
first consider the old axiom: “He 
who is without sin, cast the first 


stone.” This problem of current | 


moral degeneracy is society’s own 
product and responsibility. If it is 


expedient for the man with his head 


in a lion’s mouth to escape, then it 
is expedient for us to improve the 
moral concepts of our youth. More 
than likely, we will have to begin 
with the adults. THE END 
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KIWANIS MEETINGS 
Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 


modations and warm hospitaliry make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 
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DEMOCRACY 
(From page 7) 


persons voting is greatly increased. 

The foundation of our democratic 
government is the Constitution of 
the United States. The Constitution 
was built on six basic principles: 

First: All states are equal. The 
national government cannot give 
special privileges to one state. 

Second: There are three branches 
of government—one to make the 
laws, another to execute them, and 
a third to settle questions of law. 

Third: All persons are equal be- 
fore the law, and anyone, rich or 
poor, can demand the protection of 
the law in the exercise of his rights. 

Fourth: The government is a gov- 
ernment of laws, not of men. No one 
is above the law. No officer of the 
government can use authority unless 
the Constitution or the law permits. 

Fifth: The people can change the 
authority of the government by 
changing the Constitution. (One such 
change was the election of senators 
by direct vote instead of by state 
legislatures. ) 

Sixth: The Constitution, the Acts 
of Congress, and the treaties of the 
United States are law, the highest in 
the land. A state constitution 
state law conflicting with them can- 
not be enforced in the national 
courts. The national government is 


or 


| a government of the people and not 


of the states alone. 

Tu RIGHTS of the individual under 
our democratic form of government 
are protected by the first ten amend- 
ments of the Constitution, which we 


all know as the Bill of Rights. The 


| Bill of Rights is primarily a bill of 








“don’ts” for Congress which prohib- 
its the enactment of laws infringing 
upon certain rights. These rights are 
so much a part of our life that we 
accept without question our freedom 
of religion, speech, press; the right 
to bear arms; the right not to be de- 
prived of life, liberty property 
without due process of law; the right 
to a trial by jury; the right to be 
secure against “unreasonable search- 
es and seizures;” the right not to be 
put twice in jeopardy for the same 
offense; and the right to just com- 
pensation for private property taken 
for public use. 

One way to emphasize the advan- 
tages and protection afforded the in- 
dividual by the Constitution and its 
amendments is to picture an exist- 
ence under a form of government 
where the individual is of no impor- 
tance and all phases of his life are 
controlled by an all-powerful gov- 
ernment. To dramatize our freedom, 


or 
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let us consider the case of Mr. James 
Madison Kiwanis, who is unlucky 
enough to live in an America in 
which the people have gradually al- 
lowed all power to slip into the hands 
of a totalitarian group who com- 
pletely control the economy and the 
government. Fantastic as our de- 
scription may seem, it is based upon 
facts contained in a booklet entitled, 
Communism in Action, issued by the 
House of Representatives Seventy- 
ninth Congress, Second Session, and 
prepared by the Library of Congress 
under the direction of Representa- 
tive Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois. 

The Kiwanis group is no longer in 
existence. Mr. James Madison Ki- 
wanis belongs to a cell of the 
“Party,” which gathers each week 
to discuss party aims and issues. He 
is one of the so-called “intellectual” 
group and enjoys more privileges 
than the other segments of the popu- 
lation. He has been most careful 
never to deviate from the Party line 
—and that has taken a great deal of 
dexterity, for the line has shifted 
considerably since the Party first 
gained control of the American peo- 
ple by its promises to stop all strikes, 
give every man an even break, and 
divide all the wealth among the citi- 
zens. 


Mr. Krwants lives with his wife 
and two children in a government- 
owned apartment building. If the 
upkeep leaves much to be desired, 
they do not mention that fact, for 
they recall the fate of some of their 
unfortunate associates, who have 
been sent to the Alaskan mines as 
the result of ill-considered remarks 
about the government. Privately, 
they do recall the old days when 
competition among realtors kept 
their building well-heated and in 
good repair. 

Mr. Kiwanis has a position with 
the Econbureau, which has central 
control of all prices, wages, distribu- 
tion and manufacturing. He has 
many ideas about changes which 
would promote the more efficient 
operation of his bureau, but any sug- 
gestion might be taken as criticism 
of the Party, and Mr. Kiwanis wants 
to retain the ten per cent tax which 
is deducted from the salary of those 
who fall into slight disfavor with the 
watchdogs of the Party, the Secret 
Police. 

The children of Mr. Kiwanis have 
been educated since the age of three 
in government schools and have been 
indoctrinated with the idea that “the 
state is supreme and the people must 

(See DEMocRACY page 54) 
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motor 
scooter 





CWrearoanes, underlighted, fast- 
moving motor scooters are giving 
many safety officials headaches these 
days. If parents shared the experts’ 
knowledge of motor scooter madness, 
fathers and mothers would be wor- 
ried, too. Young America’s growing 
passion for these vehicles is accom- 
panied by a growing list of scooter 
accident victims. Look at the record 
in Texas during 1947. 

More than 1200 scooters smacked 
into cars and people that year, and 
these accidents amounted to over 
two per cent of the Lone Star State’s 
vehicle mishaps. 

Texas was no worse than the rest 


of the country, because scooter 
jockeys everywhere cause trouble. 
One reason is that youths with 


scooters are of the reckless age, too 
old for bicycling and too young to 
appreciate the dangers and responsi- 
bilities that go with auto drivers’ 
licenses. Yet scooters carry these 
children along traffic lanes at speeds 
of thirty to fifty miles an hour! 

Another factor that makes scoot- 
ers a menace is overloading: Two or 
three kids frequently pile onto a 
scooter that was built to hold just 
one rider. Such overloading would 
make quick stopping almost impos- 
sible, even if brakes on these vehicles 
were good. But safety officials reveal 
that many scooter brakes are inade- 
quate. Tests have proved that scoot- 
ers with one-wheel brakes usually 
require thirty feet of stopping space 
when traveling at twenty miles per 
hour. Multiply this by extra riders 
and added speed—then figure the 
chances of stopping in time to avoid 
death or injury. 

Of equal danger are the poor lights 
on many scooters. The National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances tested five types of scoot- 


ers and discovered that their maxi- 
mum light was 10,000 candlepower. 
This was at top engine speed, when 
the generator worked best. As motor 
speeds dropped, so did the light in- 
tensity. Many scooter generators 
almost stopped at idling speed; just 
two generators maintained even 1000 
candlepower while idling. 

The attitude of many scooter own- 
ers, however, is more dangerous than 
mechanical imperfections of their 
vehicles. Youths often break the law 
by driving scooters when they are 
too young to legally drive any vehi- 
cle. And this explains scooter owners’ 
indifference to other provisions of 
the traffic statutes. 

To further its study of the motor 
scooter problem, the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances has conducted mechani- 
cal tests and gathered information 
from scooter manufacturers, forty- 
three states and 192 cities. These facts 
reveal that most states class motor 
scooters with motorcycles, and con- 
trol scooters by the same regulations. 
Although most states are legally re- 
sponsible for licensing scooters, some 
cities help do this job. And most city 
officials agree that everyone would 
benefit from state-city cooperation on 
this problem; that there should be 
one minimum age limit for scooter 
operators; and that manufacturers 
should be required to equip their 
products with state-approved lights 
and brakes. 

The committee has used its re- 
search on scooter problems as the 
basis for a model code of city regu- 
lations concerning these vehicles. If 
motor scooter madness is a problem 
in your town, (and if it isn’t, it soon 
will be) you can get a copy of the 
scooter codes from the National Safe- 
ty Council in Chicago. —Fred Hawes 
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DEMOCRACY 

(From page 53) 
conform to its policies.” His wife 
works, for no one in this 
society can afford to waste time in 
the feminine pursuit of other days. 
Mr. Kiwanis has made an enviable 
record in the Econbureau and has 
never deviated (at least publicly) 
from the well-known Party line. As 
a reward, he and his family are en- 
titled to a vacation at a government 
rest center in Yellowstone Park. His 
permission to travel is granted after 
two months, and his application for 
gasoline coupons is at last approved. 
The superhighways of yesterday are 
in a most deteriorated condition, but 
that can be attributed to the ineffi- 


of course, 


ciency of slave-labor. After great 
difficulties, the Kiwanis family at 
last reaches its goal and follows the 
usual program of directed sports, 


propaganda 
Here we leave one of the most fortu- 
nate citizens in the new “America.” 

The old rule that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty still remains 
true. If that phrase has been used 
indiscriminately its worth is unal- 
tered. There is no reason to believe 
that the American people are ex- 
empt from the obligation of paying 
this price of vigilance if they wish to 
preserve and improve upon the best 
that is in our political heritage. Each 
American must understand the is- 
sues before our government and de- 


lectures and movies. 


termine his own position in regard 
to those issues. For instance, several 
changes in our Constitution have 
been recommended by authorities on 
constitutional government and mem- 
bers of both Houses. I am not going 
to give you the pros and cons as I 
see them on each proposed change, 
but I am going to mention them again 
to you so that you will undertake 
your own research to determine their 
merits. As you do, I hope that you 
will keep in mind two things: First, 
there is a necessity to adjust our 
historical charter to the require- 
ments of the age in which we are 


living; and second, the Constitution 


rene SSS 





RRS eS 


must continue to be a guarantee of 
our liberties. 

The first change which has been 
recommended by many authorities 
improved mechanism for 
amending the Constitution. As you 
know, under existing provisions 
amendments shall become effective 
when proposed by two-thirds of the 
House and Senate and ratified by the 
legislatures of (or convention in) 
three-fourths of the states. Several 
years have been required for ratifi- 
cation of some amendments. 

The second proposed change is the 
modernization of the two-thirds rule 
in the making of treaties. At the 
present time the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the Senate is the only 
requirement for the approval 
ternational agreements. The present 
arrangement permits thirty-three 
senators to defeat a treaty which 
may have the approval of sixty-three 
senators, plus the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President. 

The third proposed change in the 
field of constitutional reform is the 
limitation of the President’s term. 


is an 


in- 


Change number four is the aboli- 
tion of the Electoral College. Eleven 
resolutions have been introduced on 
this subject since the Eighty-first 
Congress convened in January. The 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives is 
holding hearings on these resolu- 
tions. Any change in our present 
method of electing a President 
should be carefully considered be- 
fore approval. There must be an 
adequate safeguard against the pos- 
sibility that a minority party could 
elect a candidate if votes were spread 
among many candidates. 


now 


The nations of the world are look- 
ing to the United States of America 
for leadership. I think that our 
American brand of democracy can 
measure up to the job. But it is only 
by its most successful operation that 
we can demonstrate its advantages to 
the people of other countries who are 
being swayed toward more 
forms of government. 


radical 
THE END 
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CONFERENCE 

(From page 27) 
point up, as quickly as possible, a 
genuine difference of opinion which 
develops, and encourage vigorous 
defense of ideas by the proponents 
of these divergent views. 

The leader should also bear in 
mind that conference groups fre- 
quently must be taught to confer 
properly. Intelligent participation in 
any discussion is not something that 
comes naturally. This is why the 
leader must train individual group 
members not to talk too much or too 
little, not to engage in asides, and not 
to get huffy if their pet ideas are 
disagreed with. 

10. The criterion of good confer- 
ence leadership lies in the leader’s 
ability to insert into the discussion 
the right follow-up question at ex- 
actly the right moment. No set rules 
help here. Follow-up questions must 
be truly extemporaneous and per- 
fectly timed. Ordinarily they are 
not particularly clever, either in 
thought or phrasing, and they must 
never be leading questions. Rather, 
they are simple, obvious questions 
inserted solely to encourage further 
exploration of a subject. The best of 
all follow-up questions is “Why?” 
and a runner up is “How?” Follow- 
up questions must slide smoothly 
into the discussion without diverting 
the group’s thought, and they must 
inspire further thoughtful response. 

11. Before convening any group, 
the leader should make a number of 
notes on a small card for his guid- 
ance. These points should be mem- 
orized, and thereafter the conference 
must appear extemporaneous. 

12. Here are a few final sug- 
gestions for making any conference 
resultful: 

(a) Whenever possible, hold any 
meeting in a conference room, and 
personally see to it that everyone is 
comfortably seated. The room should 
be properly heated, ventilated, and 
lighted without glare. 

(b) The leader is out of order in 
telling funny stories; nevertheless, 
even the most serious discussion can 
be improved if he occasionally points 
up some comment or situation so as 
to give the group a good laugh. 
However, he must not encourage 
laughter at the expense of someone 
present who may be offended. 

(c) About four times hourly the 
leader should interrupt discussion 
long enough to sum up impartially 
the various ideas developed. 

(d) Finally, the leader should sum 
up carefully at the close of the con- 
ference, being meticulously careful 
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Left to right: 
of the New York District; International President J. B. Mosser; Viggo 
Christensen, Schenectady president; and Charles Baehr, lieutenant 
governor, Division VI of the New York District. 


; =o fans in Schenectady, New 
York have watched the drama of 
politics, prize fights and _ baseball 
games since TV came to town. But 
one program they viewed on May 17 
dealt with civic action instead of 
physical or political conflict. It was the 
WRGB show entitled, “Four Steps,” 


about the principles and ideals of 
Kiwanis. 
This unusual program coincided 


with the Schenectady Kiwanis club’s 
greatest day, and International Presi- 
dent J. Belmont Mosser’s visit to honor 
the service clubbers for thirty years 
of faithful community service. 
TViewers who watched the show 
| learned about the principle behind 
Kiwanis on May 17, but the good 
works of Kiwanis have been 
familiar to all Schenectady. Years ago, 
the Kiwanis club founded the Sunny- 
view Hospital and School for Crippled 
Children, and has staged annual 
minstrel shows to finance this institu- 
tion. Youth camps have been spon- 


long 








R. Cacner, Schenectady; S. Reynolds, governor 


Years of community service were honored by 


A TELEVISION 


TRIBUTE 


sored and supported by Schenectady 
Kiwanians, who have also done much 
to promote understanding between 
farm folks and city people. Kiwanians 
have led countless fund-raising cam- 
paigns and have taken part in every 
major civic improvement drive. 
Churches, and the YMCA 
have benefited from Schenectady Ki- 
wanians’ active support. Thus, “Four 
Steps” played to people whose under- 
standing had already been won. 
Three hundred people in the tele- 
vision audience had a double interest 
in the program, because they were 
Kiwanians and Kiwanians’ wives, 
assembled at the anniversary dinner. 
A TV set had been installed so that 
they could enjoy the presentation in 
connection with their celebration. 
International President Mosser’s ad- 
dress on the duties and obligations of 
citizenship climaxed the big day in 
Schenectady, and left an inspiration 
for thirty more years of outstanding 
community service. 


schools 


—Frank Morrison 








to give equal emphasis to each of the 
two or more solutions upon which 
majority opinion is about to be ob- 
tained. When this closing summa- 
tion has been made, he should ask 
for a showing of hands to decide 
the question. The grotp’s decision 
should then be announced, and if the 
leader is in a position to do so, he 
should give assurance that this de- 


cision will at once be implemented 
with action. 

In closing the meeting, the group 
should be thanked for its coopera- 
tion (as an act of motivation rather 
than of courtesy), and adjournment 
should occur at once. Futile “post- 
mortem” discussions on a question 
already decided should never be en- 
couraged. THE END 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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TRBLES 
For mess halis, cafe- NO KNEE 
terias, lunchrooms, all INTER- 
serving purposes. ‘‘The table that never FERENCE 


disappoints,”’ Write for literature. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
16 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


_ SPEAKER’S DESK 


or use on banquet tables, 
ots. 19” fre mt x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 











Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners. Light, com. 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 

$12.50 
Secretary catalog of club anes now ready. 

OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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SOCIALISM DOESN’T WORK ® Most 


have heard it said 


| that the reason socialism won’t work is 
because socialists won’t work. 


| throughout 


Well, it is true that socialism won’t 
work—it has been tried many times 
history and has always 
failed. To understand why socialism 
hasn’t worked, we must understand why 
socialists won’t work. The fundamental 
reason is that they have no incentive to 
work, 


Modern economic society is a very 


| complicated arrangement, but, after all, 


| ized, works well if 
| work well; 


it is still composed of human hands and 
brains. So, the prime mover of the whole 
system is that which makes the individ- 
ual work. The system, however organ- 
men and women 
it works badly if men and 
women work badly. 

Under the traditional free enterprise 
system, such as we have in the United 
States, what makes people work well is 
the hope of gain and the fear of loss or 
unemployment. These are fundamental 
human emotions that will always con- 
trol the individual in this world, re- 
gardless of how far or how fast we may 
progress. The owner stakes his money 
on his business ability, with profits as 
the reward of his success, and bank- 


| ruptcy as the penalty of failure. The 








wage-earner sells his labor on like 
terms. For good work he can hope for 
promotion and higher pay; for bad work 
he risks the penalty of dismissal and 
unemployment. 

Perhaps no one would claim this com- 
petitive system is perfect, but it has 
brought the United States to a position 
of preeminence among the nations of the 
world in the comparatively short period 
of 160 years. 

Now we can see in Great Britain the 
result of socialism in operation—the su- 
persedence of the individual by the 
state. The individual in a socialist gov- 
ernment is moved about like a pawn on 
a chessboard. The state is committed to 
take care of him; but the state can only 
provide for his welfare in proportion as 
he produces! Since he has no incentive 
to produce, his production attains only 
a perfunctory level, and the state can 
only take care of him in a perfunctory 
manner. To go beyond this, the state 
would have to employ force. This illus- 
trates the fact that socialist government 
is only a step away from totalitarian 
government. 

It may be true, as someone has said, 
that we only learn from the lessons of 
history that we learn nothing from the 
lessons of history. But surely the people 


of this nation can learn from the living 
example now being placed before them 
in Great Britain that the welfare state 
dees not work, that subjugation of the 
individual very quickly leads to a low 
level of mediocrity for all. 

So, even if one believes in the ideal 
of socialism, it still won’t work! 


LABOR UNIONS UNDER SOCIAL- 
ISM @ Another rather startling fact—to 
the trades unions, at least—that is now 
being learned in Great Britain after four 
years of socialism is that there is no 
place for organized labor in national- 
ized industry. The trades unions of 
Great Britain are now beginning to re- 
alize that the government cannot have 
control of production and distribution 
without also having control of wages 
and prices and working conditions; 
without assuming the authority to tell 
labor where it must be employed, how 
much it can earn, and what it must do 
with its earnings. 

There is still supposed to be an em- 
ployer-employee relationship under na- 
tionalized industry, but the trades unions 
are finding out that in this case the 
government is both the employer and 
the referee. They are finding out that 
the employer is a vague, impersonal 
something or other located at the seat 
of government that may or may not lis- 
ten to their complaints. If it does not 
listen, there is no one to whom labor can 
turn. As an employer, government is 
and always has been more dictatorial 
and autocratic than private enterprise 
ever was or dared to be. 

Those who think that the aims of 
labor and socialism are the same would 
do well to ponder this situation. 


SOCIALISM IS NOT INEVITABLE 
® Of all the weak-kneed thinking (if it 
can be called thinking) that is going on 
in our country at the present time, the 
worst is the attitude that the trend to- 
ward socialism, which has been going on 
for the last several years, indicates that 
our final acceptance of socialism is inev- 
itable. 

Only recently a high official in one of 
our southern universities expressed this 
view to me. “I don’t believe in social- 
ism,” he said, “but the trend is that way, 
and we are going to get it, whether we 
like it or not.” 

Any such attitude seems to me both 
cowardly and unprincipled—and if it 
represents the majority opinion of the 
people of our nation, then we don’t de- 
serve the freedom created for us by our 
forefathers. —Thurman Sensing 
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New Consumer Products and Services 


Advertisers and advertising agencies planning to introduce 
new products or services will find The Kiwanis Magazine an 
excellent medium for testing acceptance. Kiwanians are up- 
and-coming community leaders with money to buy new prod- 
ucts, services and ideas for personal and business use. 


There are nearly 200,000 of them in 3,000 typical American 
communities of every size, description and geographical lo- 
cation—an ideal testing ground with no waste circulation 


and requiring small investment. 


Write for a copy of our latest survey 
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Awaiting you in Vancouver 
is a gracious welcome in a 
friendly foreign atmosphere. 
Vancouver is conveniently close 
to the U.S.A. border. No pass- 
port or documents are needed. 


Scenically located in cool, ever- 
green splendour, Vancouver 
is famous for its golf courses 
located close to city centre, 
playable 12 months a year. 


A thriving metropolis of half 
a million people, Vancouver's 
many smart shops offer a 
host of items descriptive 
of Canada and the Empire. 


Totem Poles, unique monu- 
ments of Pacific Northwest 
Indian history, stand as silent 
sentinels over a picturesque 
year ‘round vacation land 


One of the world’s finest 
harbours, Vancouver is the 
starting point for numerous 
scenic cruises on modern ships 
through sheltered inland seas. 


Vancouver's harbour has 98 
miles of interesting frontage 
where great liners and freighters 
of many nations enter, berth and 
depart in continuous procession. 
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